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ABSTRACT 


THE ‘PK’ PROJECT: BREAKING THE SILENCE 
AND HELPING PASTOR’S KIDS 
THRIVE UNDER ADVERSITY 


by 

David Russell Wickins 
United Theological Seminary, 2019 

Mentors 

Thomas L. Erancis, DMin 
Sharon Ellis Davis, PhD 

The context of my ministry project is Pastor’s Kids (PK’s) mostly from the Upper New 
York Conference of the United Methodist Church. PK’s often fail to live up to 
unrealistic, often unattainable expectations. This often leads them to feel shame and guilt. 
It also often leads them to be less likely to reach out for help and support. The goal of this 
project is to gather information from adult PKs using surveys, doing interviews and 
gathering them in a small group. This will allow them to tell their stories in a caring, non- 
judgmental pastoral environment 
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INTRODUCTION 


What do Alice Cooper, Katy Perry, Sam Kinison, Vincent Van Gogh and Malcom 
X, Robert Baden Powell, Jim Dopson, Martin Luther King, Jr, Joel Osteen, Rick Warren, 
John Wesley, Franklin Graham, Pearl Buck, Grover Cleveland, Nat King Cole, Aretha 
Franklin, Condoleeza Rice, Orville and Wilbur Wright and Denzel Washington have in 
common? They are all pastors’ kids. Some pastor’s kids are famous rebels; others are 
upstanding role models and pillars of the faith. Pastor’s kids are famous novelists and 
writers, singers and musicians, theologians and politicians, actors, athletes and 
comedians. 

Are pastor’s kids (PKs) prone to conformity or rebellion? Are pastor’s kids more 
likely to thrive or just struggle to survive in life. Do these famous people give a 
misleading image? Is perception reality? As I embarked on this project a few years ago, 
the reality is that it has stirred in my mind almost from the moment my first child, Nicole, 
was bom almost a quarter century ago. 

The United Theological Seminary’s Doctor of Ministry program has proven the 
ideal framework to explore the realities and challenges of the life of PKs and verify or 
nullify the perception of pastor’s kids being the best or the worst, those who thrive in life 
or barely stmggle to survive. I use the term “PKs.” Intentionally, as it represents what 
many pastor’s children are called and for PKs this word has function as it has certain 
expectations that are a part of this title. 
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The place I will mostly explore the life of pastor’s kids is in the Upper New York 


Conference of the United Methodist Church, where there are over 850 churches from 
Buffalo to Jamestown to Binghamton to Albany, New York. I will also be looking within 
the walls of those from United Theological Seminary as well as those who live near me 
around Buffalo, New York and pastor’s kids of all ages and denominations that I have 
connections with. 

The Ministry Focus chapter of the research will begin with my own observations 
and perceptions from my own journey with my own children and other adult Pastor’s 
children I know. I will offer the opportunity for any adult pastor’s kid to give me 
feedback through survey’s interviews and dialogue. In this section you will see how my 
life journey from childhood to becoming and adult, having children, and ultimately 
becoming a pastor created the perfect synergy for the ministry focus designed within this 
paper. 

Chapter two, Biblical Foundation’s Old Testament scripture examines First 
Samuel, chapter two, which tells part of the story of both Eli, his sons and a young man 
named Samuel. This is a story of how Eli’s sons did not walk in the ways of his father, 
but also how Eli was able to successfully mentor Samuel. It raised the question of what 
Eli did right with Samuel that he did wrong with his own sons. While Eli’s sons were 
older when Samuel came onto the scene, it made me question if pastors may invest far 
more in other children than their own. This passage raises the value of mentoring, role 
modeling and a pastor as parent finding a balanced discipline style toward their children. 
The New Testament Passage, Second Timothy chapter three demonstrates, where at the 
end of the Apostle Paul’s life, he is able to successfully mentor Timothy. 
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Chapter three, Historical Foundation, examines the family of John Wesley. While 
we can look at life in the Wesley family in the early, to mid/late eighteen hundreds, you 
will see the exploration of the positive and negative ways life played out in a pastor’s 
family. John Wesley’s focus on small groups offer pastor’s kids the opportunity to get 
involved in small groups within the church they and their parents are a part of, another 
church setting, or other pastor’s kids who share a common bond 

Chapter four. Theological Foundations, builds upon asking the questions, does 
God hear and care about the cries of pastor’s kids? It also explores two other questions, if 
God is asking pastors to place their families on the altar of ministry? Does God care 
about pastor’s kids who have suffered and been wounded through their pastor being in 
ministry. Chapter four also digs deeply into the Trinity seeking to understand how Jesus, 
both fully human as well as fully God can understand the life of pastor’s kids as well as 
all humanity. Chapter four will also explore the theologies of the Wesleyan tradition and 
James Cone’s liberation theology and the theologies of those who focus on the value of 
children. Ultimately, I concluded God does hear the cries of all children, all people. In 
fact, it is God who is crying out to us. 

Chapter five. Theoretical Foundations, focuses on the disciplines of psychology, 
sociology and child development to better understand how not only pastor’s kids are 
created and designed by God, but also to explore their capabilities and limitations. The 
disciplines explore how the life of being in a pastor’s family can influence children. 
Extensive time will be taken with a modern psychologist named Kevin Leman who offers 
answers and solutions to the challenges of the life of pastor’s kids. 
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Chapter six, the Project Analysis will begin to offer practical applications to 
explore the needs, realities and potential solutions to the challenges faced by pastor’s 
kids. As the method of implementation of the ministry project will be displayed. For 
example, surveys were gathered, and interviews were taken. A booth was set up at annual 
gathering of the Upper New York Annual Conference to both raise awareness and recruit 
adult pastor’s kids to fdl out a survey and be interviewed. There was a gathering of 
pastor’s kids and those interested in pastor’s kids at the First United Methodist church of 
Akron in Akron, New York. There was an informal time of gathering and fellowship. 
Pastor’s kids told and shared their stories. There was a worship service that would offer a 
time of forgiveness and healing. A fellowship meal closed the event. With the focus of 
the project being listening to pastor’s kids, their wants, needs and realities of their 
journey, we can draw conclusions to what is truly needed by pastor’s kids and the next 
steps to take. Are pastor’s kids often the best or worst behaved of all children? Is the 
fishbowl effect a reality? Is there hope for pastor’s kids? Is there anything we can do that 
would make a difference? These and many other questions were explored through 
interviews, surveys and the evaluations. The results of the project demonstrated positive 
indications for healing as well as a continued desire past the Doctor of Ministry Project. 

Yet, the journey into this process was both real and revealing. Personal 
experiences and life experiences coupled with my entry into the field of ministry is the 
road that lead to my personal and professional desire to design this program. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


October 15, 1994 is a day I will never forget. I had been a pastor for about two 
weeks. My wife was somewhere in her fourteenth hour of labor. She had been induced 
twice. Something was wrong. Both her and our child’s blood pressures were dipping 
below forty. I would bounce back and forth from delivery room to the chapel to pray. The 
previous nine and a half months had not been much easier. Five and a half months into 
her pregnancy, my wife was fifteen pounds lighter than when her pregnancy began. 
Whoever called it morning sickness did not experience this degree of sickness this often. 
My wife was hospitalized three times due to dehydration. She often vomited blood from 
tearing open her stomach lining from the severity of her “morning sickness” eight and a 
half of the nine months, twenty-two or twenty-three hours a day it seemed. 

I was working for the Boy Scouts of America as a District Executive. I was 
overseeing about a hundred groups, hundreds of leaders, thousands of Cub Scouts and 
Boy Scouts in eight townships. My days often began at six a.m. and ended about ten p.m. 
I was grocery shopping at eleven at night, desperately hunting for something my wife 
could keep down. If my wife ever sees another rice cake or cup of cranberry juice, the 
rice cake may be aimed at my head Frisbee style and I may become “baptized” by 
cranberry juice over my head. 
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When my wife would get sick, she would often pass out first. When she passed 
out, she often would gradually fade away, with her eyes still open, just nothing more than 
a glazed over stare. When she came around everyone needed to be prepared to help her or 
get out of the way. One of the days we thought she was feeling okay. We decided to have 
my dad take us to Boldt Castle in the Thousand Islands on his small fishing boat. I saw 
my wife begin to get the glazed over look. My dad is obsessed with keeping his boat 
clean. I panicked. I grabbed by wife, leaned her over the side of the boat and waited. My 
dad gave me the death stare and asked what I was doing to my wife. I told him to wait a 
second. He thanked me. We quickly turned around and headed back to the cottage. 

In the delivery room, the doctor makes the call, emergency Caesarean Section. 

The umbilical cord is short and wrapped tightly around my daughter’s neck, twice. Our 
wonderful, experienced, top notch doctor saved the lives of my wife and newborn 
daughter was six pounds, eight ounces. She is healthy baby girl. Pastor friends from all 
around would come, pray and visit. Before, during and after our daughter’s entrance into 
the world. 

Our daughter was born fifteen miles from the home my wife grew up in and her 
parents still lived in. The home her mother grew up in. I brought my wife and daughter 
home to a small apartment on the edge of the city of buffalo, almost an hour away from 
both our parents. Within six months, we would move to the small town of Barker, New 
York, along the southern shores of Lake Ontario, forty miles, almost an hour and a half 
away from family. This was the community I was a pastor in. This would be the sixth 
time my wife and I moved in the first three years of our marriage. My wife spent all her 
life living in the one home her mother grew up in. 
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Challenging pregnancy, difficult birth, we moved many times during the first 
years of marriage. These are not unique challenges to pastors, pastor’s spouses or their 
children. Many long hours of work, unusual working hours, being called away any time 
of night or day are not unique to the career of pastor, moving away from family, and 
moving often. Being transferred to different communities are not unique to the career of a 
pastor. 

One of the places we rented was the other half of the home of the chair of the 
administrative board of the one of the churches I served. Living in a “fish bowl,” being 
the focus of attention is not unique to pastor’s children. After we moved, the 
administrative board chair was disappointed our cat marked a spot on the floor, near the 
wall, behind our couch. I did not have the courage or heart to tell him it was one of our 
children hiding behind the couch as they were being potty trained. 

The moment my daughter was bom, I looked at her and thought this is how our 
heavenly father, parent must feel about us. “I will love her, protect her, keep her safe and 
secure from all harm.” These were my first thoughts as I looked into the eyes of our little 
miracle. 

My mind raced back to when I was a teenager. “When I grow up and have kids, I 
am going to have a Monday to Friday, nine to five job” I stated. “I will always be there 
for my children.” I do not have many memories of my dad before I was six. My dad was 
determined to work hard and give us a better life than he had. Define “better”? My dad 
grew up dirt poor on a farm. His only goal as a father was for us not to be “terrified” of 
him the way he was terrified of his dad. My dad had a look. I never, ever crossed that 
look. My older sister did, often. It never resulted in physical abuse, just long and very 
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loud screaming matches. For me, it was not worth it. My dad was a sales engineer. He 
sold steel cutting tools to the big “Chevy” plant near Buffalo New York. He worked long 
hours. He was often gone by five or six a.m. and not home until well after dark. I was 
often in bed as a child by the time he got home. It was often loud, yelling and screaming 
when he did get home. 

One day when I was eight, my mom asked me to sit on the bottom stair to our 
upstairs, which was across from our front door. “I need you here for moral support,” my 
mom told me. “I am giving your dad an ultimatum. Come home earlier or not at all.” Dad 
made most of his sales long after work hours at “the Canterbury,” the local bar near the 
plant. Dad came home earlier and got much more involved in our lives. Dad never did 
stop social drinking, at least not until I was in my mid-twenties. Mom did not stop “self- 
medicating” either, at least not until her early fifties, when she got cirrhosis of the liver 
from alcohol abuse. She finally gave it up and dad gave up his social drinking to stay 
home and help her recover. Like I said, I was in my mid-twenties and long gone from the 
home. At least my younger sister got to experience her teen years with parents who gave 
up drinking. 

“I will always be there for my children. I will protect them. I will keep them safe 
and secure from all harm.” “I will tell them I love them and am proud of them.” “I will be 
there for their sports, music and school events.” 

Then I grew up and God called, two months before my daughter was born. I 
switched from a sixty to eighty-hour work week, seven days a week working for the Boy 
Scouts of America to ministry, where “half time” meant twelve hours a day and often 
working two or three part time jobs, such as: substitute teaching, working at the local 
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YMCA while going to seminary part time, then full time. When my daughter was young, 


I was away at seminary, twenty overnights each year, Friday through Saturday. Ten 
weekends in spring, ten weekends in the fall for four years, eighty weekends in all. My 
daughter changed the words to a Charlie Brown song. When snoopy ran away, Charlie 
Brown sang a song, “snooooopy, snooooopy, snoooooopy, please come home.” My 
daughter changed the words to, “daaaaaddy, daaaaddy, daaaaaddy, please come home. 

My heart broke when I heard the song. Again, it is not unique for parents to go to school 
while their children are young. It is also not unique for parents to work two or three jobs 
and work many, odd hours. 

In retrospect, there are another couple of days I will never forget. It was 
December third, 1996, the day before my son, would enter the world. We decided to find 
out the sex of the baby ahead, but we did not tell anyone, at least not on purpose. One day 
my wife was talking to her sister Laura. My wife talked about how “he” will arrive in the 
world December fourth. “It’s a ‘he’! It’s a ‘he”, my wife’s sister Laura would shout. 

“How did you know?” my wife asked. “You said ‘he.” You said ‘he.’” The cat was out of 
the bag. They talked about his name. We liked and decided on the name. His middle 
name was in memory of my cousin who passed away at eight years old. 

I will never forget the phone call December third, the day before my wife and 
son’s scheduled caesarean. “She’s gone! She’s gone!” “Slow down” I told my wife. 
“Who’s gone? What happened?” “My sister” She was killed today in a car accident. 
Stunned, I was headed to a Bible study at church. I called, canceled the study and rushed 
home. We talked. We cried. We prayed together. “She was a strong pro-life advocate. 

She would not want us to put off bringing our son into the world.” 
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December 4, 1996, we head off bright and early to the same hospital where my 
daughter came into the world a few years earlier. Something’s wrong. Doctors and nurses 
do not normally run around in a panic. “Two,” I heard when someone asked for an Apgar 
score. There would be no cry. He looked so blue. I heard the nurse’s whisper, “Not sure 
he’s going to make it.” My heart sank and exploded. Not now, Lord. We just lost my 
wife’s sister. She could not take losing a child on top of it. He would be rushed away and 
placed under heat lamps in an oxygen tent. My prayers turned into groans and cries. 

“Heal my son, Lord. Please. Please” 

He was very lethargic the first few months. He did not eat very well. He did not 
breathe very well. It sounded like a pop can crinkling every time my son breathed heavy. 
More and more often when he would cry hard, he would just stop crying and pass out 
cold. He would come to a moment or two later, though each second seemed like an 
eternity. 

When my son was six months old, our doctor told us he had a condition called 
“tracheomalacia.” Our doctor explained his throat had not yet fully formed. Instead of his 
throat being hard and solid, it was soft. It would often close and collapse. He may grow 
out of it in months or years. I spent a long two weeks in prayer. I felt like I had to pull, 

“an Abraham and Isaac.” I felt I needed to place my son and his life on the altar and give 
him back to God. It was a long two weeks. When we went back two weeks later for a 
follow up check-up our doctor told us, “Whatever God you are praying to, keep it up. I 
can’t explain it, but his throat is fine, healed.” Our doctor was Jewish. We are grateful for 
our son’s healing beyond words. 
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Six months after my son was bom, my parents moved out to the Barker area and 
became a part of the community, one of the churches I served and an active part of our 
lives. My older sister moved out to the community a year or two later, my younger sister 
a year or two after that. Six months later, I got the call to move a hundred miles 
southwest to a small mral community called Hume, New York. My family then realized a 
term in the United Methodist church called Itinerant. It means every year, you are 
available to go wherever the bishop calls you to go. Then anywhere in western New 
York, eventually, anywhere in New York State west of Albany. They did not follow me 
there. My children were five and seven. 

We would be there five years. During that time, I would be called to help two 
churches become one church. Ninety percent of the people were supportive. Ten percent 
of the people were convinced I was the Anti-Christ. During that time, people often burst 
through the front doors of the parsonage. My children often saw the ugly, dark side of 
church and the people in it. During those five years, my children would form friendships. 
We would build bonds and trust with the people there. 

One summer was an especially difficult summer for my son. He was six years old. 
Neither he, nor my daughter really understood much of what I did as a pastor, other than 
stand up and talk in church on Sunday mornings and be gone a whole lot. This summer I 
had many weddings to perform. As the summer went on, I was even busier than usual. 

My son grew sadder and sadder. It came to a peak the weekend I had three weddings, two 
in the same day in different communities. My son burst into tears. “Daddddyyy,” my son 
would stutter and get out through sniffles, gasps and tears. “You’re getting married 
again.” You’re leaving mom and marrying someone else.” My wife and I almost burst 
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into laughter, except for seeing how upset my son was over this. He did not realize I 
performed weddings. He heard all this wedding talk, saw me talking with wedding 
couples and thought I was dumping mom and marrying someone else. We sat him down 
and explained I performed the weddings. Mom and I were staying together. As this sunk 
in, we could see his face lighten up with relief and I was off to perform the weddings, a 
lighter moment in the life of a pastor’s child. 

There was also a not so light moment. In fact, this may be one of the heaviest 
moments for the parent of a pastor’s child. We did not find this out until many years later, 
a few years ago in fact. It would surface through another wedding. A girl from one of 
these two churches was getting married. She was the daughter of a couple and family we 
were very close to when we were there. Her mom was a key leader in the church. Her dad 
was never much of a churchgoer but was always very friendly when we stopped at the 
house. We often went there for dinners and picnics. 

We were extremely protective of our children when they were growing up. We 
rarely went anywhere without our children. The day came we trusted this woman to 
watch our daughter for an overnight. This woman’s daughter had aspergers/autism. Years 
later we were invited to her wedding. It was our daughter’s turn to have a meltdown. She 
refused to come to the wedding. She was nineteen years old. My daughter finally broke 
down and told my wife the night my daughter stayed at this family’s home, this girl 
sexually molested her. We knew my daughter hated this girl. We thought she was being 
insensitive to her disability. 

Things began to make sense. My daughter was about twelve at the time. This girl 
was about sixteen. My daughter became more and more rebellious. She avoided church. 
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She became more obsessed with boys. The stricter we became, the more she rebelled. 
“Normal for a twelve-year-old teenager” we thought. Maybe so, but after we found this 
out and looked back, the more things made sense. We worked, I worked so hard to 
protect my daughter, our children. We failed them. I failed them. This is another event, 
not unique to a pastor’s child. The circumstances were, are unique. How it played out in 
church, me as pastor, the place she should be able to look for support, was the place that 
caused her pain. 

Five years later, after helping two churches become one church, I would get 
another call from a bishop, through a superintendent. We would be asked to go another 
hundred miles southwest, to the southwest comer of New York State, two little towns and 
little churches called Clymer and North Clymer. Originally a Dutch settlement, the town 
was now two-thirds Amish. Each grade in the school system only had about twenty-five 
students. There were about seven hundred and fifty people in the village and two 
thousand in the town, including the Amish community. 

It was a very competitive and tight knit community. My daughter was entering 
eighth grade, my son, fifth grade. My daughter, now thirteen was torn between 
conforming and rebelling. Our son, once the “happy go lucky,” “go with the flow” kid 
began to become less happy, less, “go lucky” and less go with the flow. “Great, your 
daughter is in eighth grade, maybe she can fix the girls in that grade.” A great deal of 
pressure for a thirteen-year-old, still trying to figure out life, faith and heal. 

A year or two after being there, we would find out my daughter was threatening 
kids younger than her. They were in my son’s grade. “Leave my brother alone, or I’ll 
(beat you up).” Turns out my son was being bullied badly by kids in school. The ones 
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who were the worst were the ones in the community youth group. Turns out my daughter 
was also being “picked on” pretty badly by the girls in her grade. They could have 
written the movie “mean girls” after the girls in this grade. My daughter did not fix these 
girls. 

Four years after coming to Clymer, the “Cabinet” (District Superintendents) and 
bishop knew of the challenges my children were facing. Things were going very well at 
the churches for the most part. There were record attendances at both churches. There 
was building talk and plans to expand at the one church. I got the call, asking if I would 
pray about going to a church called A kr on First United Methodist church. I knew about 
this church. A friend of mine was there. He was leaving pastoral ministry to become a 
full-time military chaplain. His children did not have a good experience there. Yet, I 
knew it was time for me to leave Clymer and North Clymer. God seemed to be making it 
clear I was being called to A kr on. 

One of my proudest moments as a dad came when we talked to our children about 
this opportunity. “If my brother can have a better high school experience than I had and 
get away from these bullies, 1 am willing to go.” She was in her senior year. My son was 
entering his freshman year. 

Within a month, we moved to A kr on and they entered high school there. I noticed 
my son was not as good of a football player when we got to Akron. 1 asked him why. “1 
am not as angry as 1 used to be.” He replied. A few weeks later, he was playing in the pep 
band for the varsity football game. During halftime, we saw him surrounded by four or 
five girls getting to know, “the new kid.” My son had a smile on his face, beaming from 
ear to ear. We felt we made the right choice, for our son, if nothing else. 
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My daughter was in a fairly serious relationship when we lived in Clymer. It did 
not last the distance. My wife thought this was the ideal young man for our daughter. It 
broke my wife’s heart more than my daughter’s when the relationship did not last. She 
then dated a young man for a year or two. She started missing church more and more. We 
found out he came over while we were across the driveway in church, leading worship. 
They never made it to worship. Never have found out what was or was not going on. 

As my son’s high school experience progressed, I could see the joy fade and the 
anger and sadness return. He began to avoid Sunday school. Again, years later, we found 
out one of the boys in Sunday school and the Sunday school teacher’s son was bullying 
Josh while they were being bussed to an educational program in a different town. 

“You’re a worthless piece of garbage. The world is better off without you. Why don’t 
you just do yourself and all of us a favor and just kill yourself.” This would go on almost 
every day on the bus for two or three years until a school aid on the bus caught them. “I 
was just trying to fit in dad.” My son told us. “I thought I could eventually win them 
over.” I did not want it to affect things for you at church.” I know her mom is a key 
leader and things are already tense enough at church as it is. 

Despite it all, we, I must have done something right. My son coordinates our 
multimedia and sound room. I have asked what church he will be a part of in the future. 
“Whatever church you are the pastor of dad” is usually his reply. He often shares 
thoughts about the worship service and messages. If he hears someone say they are not 
getting anything out of my messages, he usually says, “They must be stupid. I can hear 


and understand loud and clear.” 
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My daughter is active in a young adult ministry about a half hour away that has 
five hundred to eight hundred young adults active. She is a small group leader there and 
helps with our youth when she can. She is wrestling with a call to youth ministry or 
ministry. 

“I went from hating my own childhood to wanting to make other children’s lives 
better.” I mentioned this to one of my board members as I went through the ordination 
process. It landed me in therapy for a while to make sure I had worked through my 
childhood issues. I had already spent a great deal of time in self-reflection and working 
through my issues. I started out in college as an engineer. Dad was an engineer, I wanted 
to be an engineer. I have often described my dad as my “superman with his kryptonite.” I 
was a miserable engineer. My girlfriend, eventual wife, convinced me to follow my heart. 
I tried entering the physical therapy program, since I blew out my knee playing football, 
but was simply not motivated enough. It was in my second year of college I began to hear 
the call to make other children’s, young people’s lives better. I took philosophy and 
psychology classes. I ended up getting dual B.A.’s in psychology and Interdisciplinary 
Social Science, specializing in early childhood development. As I prepared to help other 
children, I better understood my own childhood and self. My GPA went from 2.5 out of 
4.0 my first two years to 3.5 out of 4.0 my second two years, with a straight 4.0 in my 
major. 

I became employed at the YMCA during college. I began to work as an assistant, 
then on site manager for the school age after school programs. The YMCA would direct 
after school programs for local elementary schools, usually serving families of single 
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parents or where both parents worked. This gave children a safe place to be until the 
parents could pick them up. 

I also got a job in the mornings working for a local day care center. This was an 
opportunity to have an impact on children during their youngest formative years. I often 
saw the negative, traumatic impact working parents had on young children. It was a 
chance to help build a solid foundation for children at an early age. Between classes and 
my previous mentioned college jobs, I also worked for a town youth center, providing 
programs for middle and high school youth in the afternoons and evenings. It was often a 
place for teens to go who came from unstable homes. This was another opportunity to 
impact children, now youth during their teen years. 

When I graduated, my first full time job was working as a child care worker for 
Victory Services. This was a Roman Catholic organization that had expanded from a 
Saint named Father Baker, who founded an orphanage and children’s outreach ministries 
around a century ago. It was a residency program for troubled teens, often in trouble with 
the courts, often their last step before arrest and juvenile detention. My first two days of 
training were “pins and holds,” how to detain and restrain youth, so they would not hurt 
others, you or themselves. The teens knew I cared. I heard their stories, what they had 
often been through and gone through in their lives. I truly felt like I was making a 
difference. 

Then the Boy Scouts of America called. It was a chance to give back to an 
organization that had given me so much and done so much for me. I had the chance to 
earn Eagle Scout and learned many skills and developed leadership skills while I was 


there. Dad also volunteered as Cub Master, then Scout Master. It was a chance for me to 
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get to know and build a relationship with my dad. It was, still is and always will be a 
wonderful organization. I would recommend it to any youth or adult. The adults, 
volunteers and staff, do not always live up to the model and example. Within six months, 

I had two ulcers forming in my stomach from the stress. It was very numbers driven. The 
volunteers and staff did not always live up to the morals and standards when the boys 
were around or after they went home. I would hear of paid staff going to Canada to get 
drunk and watch strippers. Some adult leaders would take underage youth to bars to 
drink. I had to help deal with issues of sexual abuse on a number of occasions. It was a 
chance to fight the injustice within a great organization and make a difference in the lives 
of hundreds of leaders and thousands of youth. 

Then God called me. First six months into my career and marriage, then two and 
half years later when I knew it was time to enter seminary and serve. While Baker Hall 
was a chance to help troubled teens. The Boy Scouts of America was an opportunity for 
“an ounce of prevention,” to make a difference in hundreds, thousands of lives, possibly 
preventing many from going down the wrong road in the first place but ministry? This 
was an opportunity to make an eternal difference. To make a difference in the lives of all 
generations, pointing to the creator who can help and heal; the one who can save and turn 
people’s lives around. My heart would always be to help children and youth, to give them 
a better childhood than I had. 

I still remember hearing a lecture in college. There was a professor, when he was 
young, he wrote a book Everything you Need to Know about Raising your Children. Then 
he had children. When they were young, he wrote an article, “Some Ideas on Raising 
your Children.” When they became teenagers, he led a seminar called something to the 
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effect, “I have no ideas on how to raise your teenagers, let’s get together and see if we 
can come up with any ideas.” Obviously, that never left my mind. From the time my 
children were born, I often joked, “Not only are my children preacher’s kids, my degrees 
are in psychology and child development. They will be lucky to survive to become 
adults.” 

At times, I have been guilty of the pride of thinking I had more answers. I boldly 
thought God would put my children in a bubble when God never put his own Son in a 
bubble. I must have done many things right. I could have done many things better. I 
would honestly say the number one thing that has affected my ministry has been 
watching, seeing, and experiencing what my children have gone through. 

I felt, still feel called to make a difference in the lives of children and youth. As 
my heart has ached for what my children have dealt with: as normal children and 
teenagers, as children who moved often, they have lived in four different communities 
and experienced four different school systems. As children of a parent in the spotlight, 
they were often in the spotlight, under a microscope. Often living many miles from 
family and moving from school to school, church to church, community to community, 
they had trouble finding, developing support systems. Even now, my daughter is a bit lost 
after recently breaking up with her boyfriend. All her friends were his lifelong friends. 
Guess who they remained loyal to? 

Both my college degrees and experience taught me a great deal about observing 
behavior. During my three years working as a District Executive for the Boy Scouts of 
America, my main job was to start groups from scratch and to observe struggling groups 
and problem solve how to make them healthier. I plan to use these experiences to observe 
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the wants and needs of pastor’s ehildren by diseovering positive and negative 
experiences. I then hope to develop a support system and network, including both adult 
pastor’s children and older pastor’s children to be mentors and role models for younger 
pastor’s children. 

I plan to collect stories, positive and negative to raise awareness. I hope to raise 
awareness for pastors starting families and raising children. I plan to create opportunities 
to raise awareness within churches and congregations to better understand pastor’s 
children and how to help congregations and church families to better understand how to 
be more supportive of pastors and their families. Since many United Methodist pastors 
and denominational leaders have either entered the ministry when they were older or 
pastored “healthier” churches, I hope to raise awareness for those pastors and families 
who have negative experiences and help them understand how to be more supportive. 
Finally, I hope all of these things can be applied to other denominations and situations 
where children and young people face similar situations growing up. 

I plan to begin at Akron First UMC, where I presently serve. I plan to raise 
awareness for how this congregation and the ministry here have positively and negatively 
affected pastor’s children. I plan to contact previous pastors and pastor’s children to listen 
to their positive and negative experiences. I hope to expand my focus outward. I hope to 
speak with other pastors and pastor’s children within our district and conference. I plan to 
discuss their positive and negative experiences, to learn what support systems they did or 
did not have and to hear what coping skills they had or developed. 

Ultimately, through personal observation and discussions with my own children 
and talking with other pastor’s children and pastors who have children, my hypothesis is 
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that pastor’s children both face unique challenges other ehildren do not face and often 
have a less developed support systems than most children. My goal is not only to raise 
awareness of both similarities and differences pastor’s children face in life and ministry 
from other children, but to develop support systems for pastor’s children of all ages and 
to develop trainings, so that churches, districts, conferences and denominations can 
provide better support systems and coping skills for the children, youth and teens of 
pastors. 

The Biblical Foundation which supports and undergirds the hypothesis and the 
ministry project begins with the study of 1 Samuel 2:12-26 and 2 Timothy 3:10-17. In 
exegeting the story of Eli and his sons. What went wrong with Eli’s sons and what went 
right with Eli and Samuel? 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Having seen and experieneed the challenges of growing up as a pastor’s child, 
most often referred to as PKs, ministry and caring for PKs has become a great passion. 
While there are many challenges all children face, and similar challenges other children 
face as a result of their parent’s careers and callings, there exist a special call to raise 
awareness and develop a support system for children of PKs. Pastor’s children often face 
the challenge of being in the spotlight. All eyes are on them. They are expected to be 
perfect. Any show of fault, flaw or weakness can draw out the predators. Like sharks, 
they are looking for any sign of blood in the water to be spilt to be drawn in and attacked. 
They also can have the challenge of where to find support: from peers and adults. They 
are often “not holy enough” for church kids and “too holy” for “un-churched” kids. This 
can apply to adults as well. This can be compounded by situations such as our United 
Methodist System, where ordained pastors are itinerant, often leaving children both 
struggling to trust, find and develop strong, lasting friendships and bonds with parents 
and adults. The biblical foundation chosen to examine this phenomenon associated with 
PKs are: 1 Samuel 2:12-26 and 2 Timothy 3:10-17. 

The Old Testament pericope of Eli and his sons will seek to examine both what 
went wrong with Eli’s sons and what went right with Eli and Samuel. The focus verses of 
1 Samuel, chapter two, verses twelve through twenty-six seemed to reflect a realty of a 
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“pastor, priest, judge, religious leader,” whose ehildren, sons, eontinue to serve God, but 
did not follow their parent’s good example or ways. 

The New Testament pericope between Paul and Timothy explores how Paul 
suceessfully mentored Timothy. The Timothy passage refleets some of Paul’s final 
thoughts and words of wisdom to Timothy and reflects the mentoring relationship 
between Paul and Timothy. 

There are many things which could be gleaned and gained from these passages in 
relation to helping raise awareness and develop a support system for pastor’s children. 

The key seems to be to faithfully exegete these texts first, then identify how pastor’s 
children may benefit from them. 

The first step will be to read and examine these passages, identify the attention 
grabbers, explore different versions of the Bible to see if different versions translate the 
passages differently. The next step is to put these passages in context. It will be essential 
to this exegesis to read the verses and context before and after the chosen passages to 
examine the context. 

After “exegeting” the passages in this way, there will be a deeper examination 
into the context of these passages to include, examining the potential author, examining 
the date, place, and time it was written, as well as its intended audience. There will also 
be an exploration on how others have interpreted these texts and how personal 
experiences can assist in the passage’s interpretation for the times and context of the days 
we are living as well as the context and how the passages might speak to PKs as well as 
raise awareness of specific situations important to understanding and ministering with 
pastor’s children. 
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Old Testament 

1 Samuel 2:12-26 New Revised Standard Version (NRSV) 

Now the sons of Eli were scoundrels; they had no regard for the Lord or for the 
duties of the priests to the people. When anyone offered sacrifice, the priest’s 
servant would come, while the meat was boiling, with a three-pronged fork in his 
hand, and he would thrust it into the pan, or kettle, or caldron, or pot; all that the 
fork brought up the priest would take for himself. This is what they did at Shiloh 
to all the Israelites who came there. Moreover, before the fat was burned, the 
priest’s servant would come and say to the one who was sacrificing, “Give meat 
for the priest to roast; for he will not accept boiled meat from you, but only raw.” 
And if the man said to him, “Let them bum the fat first, and then take whatever 
you wish,” he would say, “No, you must give it now; if not, I will take it by 
force.” Thus the sin of the young men was very great in the sight of the Lord; for 
they treated the offerings of the Lord with contempt. Samuel was ministering 
before the Lord, a boy wearing a linen ephod. His mother used to make for him a 
little robe and take it to him each year, when she went up with her husband to 
offer the yearly sacrifice. Then Eli would bless Elkanah and his wife, and say, 
“May the LORDrepay you with children by this woman for the gift that she made 
to the Lord”; and then they would return to their home. And the Lord took note 
of Hannah; she conceived and bore three sons and two daughters. And the boy 
Samuel grew up in the presence of the Lord. Now Eli was very old. He heard all 
that his sons were doing to all Israel, and how they lay with the women who 
served at the entrance to the tent of meeting. He said to them, “Why do you do 
such things? Lor I hear of your evil dealings from all these people. No, my sons; 
it is not a good report that I hear the people of the Lord spreading abroad. If one 
person sins against another, someone can intercede for the sinner with 
the Lord; but if someone sins against the Lord, who can make intercession?” 

But they would not listen to the voice of their father; for it was the will of 

the Lord to kill them. Now the boy Samuel continued to grow both in stature and 

in favor with the Lord and with the people. 

The Samuel text begins with name calling as the sons of Eli were referred to as 

scoundrels” (1 Samuel 2:12), which is a familiar sound to how PKs are often referred to. 

This may be a good place to begin the quest to raise awareness and develop a support 

system for pastor’s children. Important to the examination of this passage as it relates to 

PKs is with one lens on the text and another lens of the lives of many PKs. This method 

is sustained in reading, Lrederick C. Tiffany and Sharon H. Range suggest in their book, 
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Biblical Interpretation, a Roadmap, which suggest reading through the passage, looking 
to “feel, question and react. Interpreters must ask questions such as what are the first 
impressions and what jumps out of the pages?^ 

Through this, what jumped out first was reading, “The Sons of Eli were 
Scoundrels” (1 Samuel 2:12a-13b NRSV). Why did the translator use that word? What is 
the explanation that follows in the text? What might be the greater context or purpose? It 
is interesting to note that Young’s Literal Translation says, “They were worthless.” In 
The Message by Eugene Peterson, he says, “They were a bad lot.” The Authorized King 
James Version says they were, “Sons of Belief” “Beliel” give the impression these were 
simply evil men. 

“They had no regard for the EORD or for the duties of the priest” (1 Sam. 2:12b 
NRSV). This seems to go beyond them being faulted or flawed. It goes beyond them 
committing a sin or making a mistake. It seems to go to their core, their character, to their 
nature. Young’s Literal Translation says, “they did not know Jehovah or the customs,” 
and The Message says, “they did not know God and could have cared less about the 
customs of priests among the people.” This leaves us a clear impression that the sons of 
Eli were far more than just flawed people with faults, we are left to believe they both lack 
any character or respect for God. 

What brings the author, the interpreter to make this statement? A pot of meat? An 
offering? Sticking a fork in a pot before its boiled? Really? What’s the big deal? Eirst 
impressions are this person is majoring in the minors, being picky, legalistic, petty but the 
passage does continue. “Before the fat was burned” (1 Sam. 2:15). 

* Frederick C. Tiffany and Sharon H. Ringe, Biblical Interpretation: A Road Map (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1996). 
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An examination of all four versions, translations of scripture, show that they all 
speak more than once about the fat being burned. They also speak of the burned fat being 
God’s portion. Young’s Literal Translation however talks about the “perfume of the far” 
resembling other passages that speak to leaving the smell of an aroma pleasing to the 
Lord. 

The next verse does shed more light onto the problem. “I will take it by force” (1 
Sam. 2:16). By force? This sounds like a bullying, power issue. It sounds like the sons of 
Eli, through their servant are at least abusing their power, through threats and bullying. 
The sons of Eli not only abuse their power and authority, they have someone else, “do 
their dirty work” for them. This leaves the impression there is far more to this passage 
and story which leads the writer of this text to conclude the “sin” of the sons of Eli was 
“very great” in the sight of the Lord. The writer has concluded this because the sons of 
Eli have treated the offering “with contempt.” The Message says they “desecrated” the 
offerings and King James says they “abhorred” the offerings. It becomes clear how 
corrupt the sons of Eli were. 

Then there is the transition in the text. King James begins with a “but.” The 
Message states, “In the midst of all this.” A boy is in the midst, a hero in the making. One 
who is being prepared to save the day. Samuel is “ministering,” “serving,” humbly and 
willingly performing whatever task is asked of him. The way he is asked to do it. His 
parents continue to be faithful to come yearly and support their sons calling. Hannah 
provides him yearly with linen ephods and robes. The ephod is a sign of priestly duties, 
the robe, a sign of leadership. Mom sees and supports her son’s calling. 
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Hannah also follows through on her promise to dedicate him to the Lord. God 
“took note of Hannah” (1 Sam. 2:21aNRSV). “Jehovah then hath looked after Hannah.” 
(1 Sam. 2:21a YLT) “God was especially kind to Hannah” (1 Sam. 2:21a MSG). “The 
Lord Visited Hannah” 1 Sam. 2:21a KJV). A simple note for now is that as the King 
James talks about “visiting” Hannah and how Samuel “grew in stature and favor with 
God and people” (1 Sam. 2:26 NRSV). There seem to be connections in language and 
context to a deliverer to come (Jesus). God blesses her faithfulness with three sons and 
two daughters. 

She allows him to be raised by Eli “in the presence of the LORD” (1 Sam. 2:21b 
NRSV) “with Jehovah” (1 Sam. 2:21b YLT), “Stayed at the sanctuary and grew up with 
God” (1 Sam. 2:21b MSG), “grew before the Lord” (1 Sam. 2:21b KJV). As shared 
above, there is connection in language with Samuel and Jesus. 

The text then presents Samuel as a young boy, “ministering” before the Lord. He 
is wearing priestly garments and doing priestly duties, even at a very young age. Was it 
part of the culture for boys to be doing priestly, even menial priestly duties at such a 
young age, for further research later to decide. 

In reflection, it can be asked, what separated Samuel from the sons of Eli? They 
were raised in the same “environment.” They were “in the presence of the EORD.” They 
grew up “with Jehovah.” Did they “stay in the sanctuary and grow up with God?” 

Eli was older. Did he learn and grow from the mistakes he made raising his own 
sons? Though his sons already seemed to be adults, did Eli pay more attention to his 
duties than to his children? How much of a role did Samuel’s parents and their 


faithfulness play? 
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The story then bounces back to Eli hearing about all his sons were doing. This 
seems to be more than Eli going and seeing it or someone mentioning once what his sons 
were up to. It seems to imply consistent behavior with a constant flow of people coming 
to Eli, making him aware of not only his son’s practices with the offering, but 
inappropriate interaction with the women who served in the front of the tent of meeting. 

Eli confronts them, tells them of the reports of the “evil” they are doing. Eli even 
goes to the extent of letting them know they are not just sinning against people, but 
against God. The impression left by the author and the text is that Eli’s sons dismiss him 
as an old man who does not know what he is talking about and can do nothing to stop 
them. 

All four translations use the term “very old.” The connotation of all the 
translations is that the behavior of Eli’s sons was “brought to his attention.” It seems 
more than just a single time someone spoke with him about this. The impression is 
rumors were running wild, “everyone was talking about it.” The gossip was everywhere. 
Eli simply could not ignore it any longer. Eli tried to speak with them about it. Eli tried to 
convey the gravity of the situation and their behavior: “evil,” “not good reports,” 
“corrupt.” Eli tried to help them see they were leading God’s people down a bad path. Eli 
tried to help them see they were not only “sinning” against people but against God. When 
you sin against God, who is left to defend you? 

Was it too little too late? There is no mentioning Eli ever speaking to them before 
about these things. It is implied this is the first time he has talked with them. “But they 
would not listen” (1 Sam. 2:25 NRSV). The Young’s and King James Version states. 
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“They hearken not” (1 Sam. 2:25). The Message version states, “They were too far gone 
in disobedience and refused to listen to a thing their father said.” (1 Sam. 2:25 MSG) 

Maybe the most difficult part of the passage comes next. “It was the will of the 
Lord to kill them” (1 Sam. 2:25b NRSV). “Jehovah hath delighted to put them to death” 

(1 Sam. 2:25b YLT). That did not make it easier. That was even more harsh, 
misinterpretation? God who was fed up with them, decreed their death. This brings to 
light how God might have felt and why he was ready to pronounce a death sentence upon 
them. “The LORD would slay them,” (1 Sam. 2:25b KJV) slay. Different image: sword 
of judgment, guillotine. All these convey the translator’s interpretation of the hearts of 
the sons of Eli too hardened and too far gone, unwilling to change. How long can God 
allow someone intentionally corrupt, leading God’s people down a bad path to continue? 
If there is cancer in a body, it must be dealt with. If a part of the body, leads the rest of 
the body to “sin” it must be dealt with. The heart still aches and is saddened by this and 
for the “sons of Eli.” It is important to help parents, congregations, denominational 
leaders and others to be more aware, what they can do and how they, we can provide 
better support, care, “discipling” and mentoring to children of pastors. 

God seems to have had enough. God knew their hearts, cold and black, God was 
ready to pronounce judgment. There were cormpt dealings with the offerings, women and 
God’s people. But death? Is there no hope? No chance for redemption? No mercy or 
grace? 

The periscope closes going back to the Hero of the story, Samuel. Samuel 
“continued to ‘grow’ both in ‘stature’ and ‘favor’ with the LORD and with people.” 

(New Revised Standard Version). The word “grow” implies “becoming great” being 
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blessed.” “Stature and Favor” leaves the reader with respect for Samuel. They respected 
his skills, moral and character. “Was very much alive,” gives a contrast to the sons of Eh 
who were cold and dead inside. 

It speaks of Samuel, not only continuing to “grow,” but also talks about “stature” 
and “favor” with “the LORD” and “people.” Knowing more of the story and what is to 
happen, this pericope seems to quickly outline the sons of Eli not being worthy of the 
calling and legitimizes Samuel eventually claiming leadership. What role did Eli play in 
the failure of his sons and the faithfulness of Samuel? What role did Samuel’s parents 
play? What role did God play or not play in all the above? 

The consensus of the commentaries used for research indicated the books of Eirst 
and Second Samuel and Eirst and Second Kings cover one of the most important period’s 
in Israel’s history. This makes them historical books, covering about a century of Israel’s 
history. Early on, all four books were seen as one large book, later broken down into the 
above mentioned four sections. 

Being historical books, covering around a century of time, these “books” were 
likely compiled by a series of authors. While parts of these books may have been 
compiled by Samuel, Nathan and Gad, it is pointed out that these books were written to 
teach moral and religious lessons, as well as history itself. The greater context of these 
books and Eirst Samuel itself address a time in Israel’s history where it goes from a 
“loose confederacy to a strong monarchy.” The early chapters, addresses the “lack of 
faith” by the people in the present system and the need for a strong leader, king. 

These early chapters address the lack of moral and religious qualities by first the 
sons of Eli, then the sons of Samuel. The commentaries speak of Eli’s sons’ lack of 
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regard for their religious duties and ethics with the offering and their lack of moral 
principles in their dealings with “the women at the entrance of the tent of meeting.” The 
commentaries point out the idea the sons of Eli neither had respect for God, nor had any 
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relationship with God, “They knew him not.” (did not know Jehovah). 

Their treatment of the offering showed both a lack of respect for God and those 
offering the sacrifice. “Sticking a fork” in the meat before it was cooked meant there was 
little left for the person offering the sacrifice. Pulling the meat out before the fat could be 
cooked, allowed an “aroma pleasing to the Lord,” robbed God of God’s part of the 
offering. 

There was some debate in the commentaries of how much responsibility Eli 
should have taken for his son’s behavior. Some pointed out it was not until numerous 
people came to Eli on behalf of many others that Eli confronted his sons. Others pointed 
out, Eli was very old before the reports came to him. Eli tried to confront them, even 
pointing out their sin, not just against people, but against God. Either way, their stubborn 
refusal sealed their fate. 

While each version of the Bible translated this part of the pericope very 
differently, each left the distinct impression God had already pronounced judgment on 
the Sons of Eli. The Interpreters Bible Commentary lifts up this writing, while 
historically it also was designed to teach moral and values, religion and theology. 

The Interpreters Bible Commentary also lifts up “the custom of the priests” and 
the “women at the entrance.” This commentary introduces the idea of both how sin 

^ Charles Carter, Wesleyan Bible Commentary, vol. I, part II (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1975), 

137. 

^ George Arthur Buttrick, The Interpreter’s Bible, A Commentary in Twelve Volumes, vol. 2 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon, 1953). 
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hardens the heart and the eoneept of predestination, God having “already deeided their 
fate.” Clarke’s Commentary ealls the sons of Eli the “devil’s ehildren” and explores the 
ideas of an “easy father” who did not diseipline his ehildren nor use his authority to 
restrain them.”'^ 

All this puts Samuel eoming onto the seene. If we go to the beginning of the “hear 
of a woman name Hannah,” her eries for a child and willingness to dedicate any child 
given back to God. The dedication and faithfulness of both her and her husband Elkanah 
was witnessed. As Samuel is introduced as the future hero of the story, it possibly raises 
the question in the readers mind, what about Eli? Did he have sons? Would not they have 
been the one, ones to rightfully follow Eli? It does not take long for the author, compiler 
of this text to address this issue. Corruption cannot be tolerated. It would also put into 
question the one who would bless and anoint the first and next, maybe one of the greatest 
leaders in the history of the Jewish people. 

This passage and what precede it both legitimizes the one who would anoint Saul 
as King, and David as the next king. It justifies his godly authority. This passage is one 
small piece of the larger puzzle of the transition from loose confederation with judges and 
spiritual, religious leaders to kings and priests. Passages to follow also explain the sons of 
Samuel following in the footsteps of the sons of Eli, causing the people to cry out 
corruption and a strong leader they could follow. 

The complexity of the story is God never wanting an earthly king. It raises the one 
who would become King of Kings and Lord of Lords, Jesus of Nazareth, the Christ, 


Adam Clarke, Clarke’s Commentary, vol. 2, Joshua to Esther (Syracuse, NY: Wesleyan 
Methodist Publishing, 1881). 
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Messiah. It raises many questions of God’s role and humanity’s role. It raises into 
question the roles of parents, leaders, mentors and God. 

What is God’s role? What is the parent’s role? In this case, the stakeholders 
would be Eli, Hannah and Elkanah. What is Eli’s role as leader and parent? In a greater 
context: What leads to Eli’s failure to have his son’s faithfully lead God’s people? What 
allows Eli to successfully: parent, mentor Samuel to faithfully lead God’s people? What 
role did Hannah and Elkanah play in Samuel’s life? Einally, what was God’s role? 

In the greater context, it is important go back to the beginning of the book of Eirst 
Samuel. It is appropriate to mention Elkanah had two wives, Hannah and Peninnah. It is 
also important to note Peninnah had no children, while Hannah had none (I Samuel 1:2). 
While culturally being barren was often seen as a punishment from God for 
unfaithfulness and disobedience, it was also a common theme for God to “miraculously” 
produce a “deliverer” or leader for God’s people through a woman of faith crying out to 
God. 

What is Elkanah’s main role? Through his genealogy and bloodline, there is 
debate in these early verses to claim his lineage both as a Levite and Ephramite. His 
genealogy suggests he is a Levite, legitimizing his claim as judge. 

Hannah’s faithfulness, prayer life, devotion to God and model through life, words 
and example, even in her limited actual role raising him lifts up the importance of parents 
“teaching by example.” Even as Samuel is raised by Eli “in the presence” and house of 
the Lord, her yearly visits and gifts show her support of her son and his calling. 

When raising the question if Samuel being raised by Eli was a part of raising 
bitterness and resentment in the sons of Eli, both scripture and commentaries seem to 
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imply the sons of Eli were already grown, raised and serving God in their corrupt ways 
before Samuel ever showed up on the scene. Reflecting on personal experience, the 
question could be asked, how often it is by necessity as their children have not found a 
solid, stable place in life. It is often a “second chance” to raise a child? 

Another question that looms is at the heart of this research, what causes the sons 
of Samuel to “not walk in his ways?” In the greater context, the sons of Samuel are part 
of why Israel cries out for a king. For the purposes of the research for this assignment, 
what role does parenting play for a spiritual leader? How important is Eli’s role as both 
parent of his sons and “father figure” or mentor to Samuel? 

These seem to be dangerous questions as this passage, these passages were 
written in the historical context of Israel making that transition from loose confederacy to 
strong monarchy. By all appearances and research of the passages and their context, it 
appears that the both spiritual leaders, Eli and Samuel, were ethical, moral. Godly men. 
Yet, both sets of sons were not following in the ways of their spiritual leader and parents. 

In an article in the Jewish Bible Quarterly on January 1, 2005, Shimon Bakon 
writes about fathers and sons in the Old Testament. Though he reflects on Eli’s “gentle 
rebuke.” While he sees Eli make an attempt to hold their sons accountable for their 
corruption, he does not see any clues in the bible passage to point to the reason the sons 
became so corrupt. 

The Tanakh is about real people. They are no saints. They have their strengths and 
their foibles, bringing them close to us; we recognize them. However, we do not 
discover any pattern of father-son relationship in the Bible. How do we account 
for the fact that King Ahaz, who aped heathen practices of neighboring nations, 
even moving his son to pass through the fire, was a father of the righteous King 
Hezekiah? And that Hezekiah, in turn, fathered Manasseh, probably the worst 
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Judean king? We all know of fine parents whose children stray, and we know of 

people rising to greatness whose parents’ conduct was more than questionable.^ 

While this does not specifically refer to Eli, his sons or Samuel or his sons, it does reflect 
on humanity and complexity of both parents and their children in the Bible, as well as 
how we are all faulted and flawed human beings. The question becomes at what point do 
our faults and flaws cross the line? 

In an article written by Brett Smith called “The Sin of Eli and its Consequences,” 
he writes of how both immediately following this pericope (1 Samuel 2:27-29) and later 
in 1 Samuel 3:13, Eli knew of his son’s sins but did not rebuke or stop them. “Eli’s 
honoring his sons above God.”^ This article clearly reminds all parents and spiritual 
leaders to hold their children accountable. In another article by Victor Avigdor Hurow, he 
describes how Eli successfully “mentors,” and “parents” Samuel. Eli's patience, and 
fatherly, conditioning of Samuel helps him for his new career. Since the chapter describes 
the unique situation of a young boy taking upon himself “the heavy yoke of prophecy.”’ 

“Paul’s charge to Timothy” seemed to be a good New Testament pericope to look 
for answers to provide wisdom, guidance and support for “pastor’s kids.” As 
In 2 Timothy 3:10-17, the relationship between Paul and Timothy, both with Paul as a 
mentor and father figure, is explored. The bigger and even harder question is what 
pericope to focus on. 

Paul begins his first letter to Timothy, “Paul, an apostle of Christ Jesus by the 
command of God our Savior and of Christ Jesus our hope. To Timothy, my loyal child in 

^ Brett W. Smith, “The Sin of Eli and Its Consequence,” Bibliotheca Sacra (January-March 2013), 
accessed May 23, 2017, EBSCOhost, 18. 

® Smith, “The Sin of Eli and Its Consequence,” accessed May 23, 2017, EBSCOhost, 18. 

^ Victor Avigdor Hurowitz, “Eli’s Adjuration of Samuel (1 Samuel III 17-18) In the Light of a 
Diviner’s Protocol,” Vetus Testamentum (January 1994), accessed May 23, 2017, EBSCOhost, 483-484. 
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the faith: Grace, mercy, and peace from God the Father and Christ Jesus our Lord” (1 
Tim. 1:1-2 NRSV). 

The New International Version, chapter one, verse two, Paul calls Timothy, 

“my true son in the faith.” This passage in 2 Timothy 3:10-17 verses ten through 
seventeen is one of Paul’s later thoughts and writings directed straight to Timothy. It 
also appears to reflect Paul’s final suggestions and “words of advice” to Timothy. 

The New Revised Standard Version of the Bible in verse ten, the first word that 
jumps attention is “observe.” It means to watch, see how people act and follow their 
example. It encouraged leaders, teachers, mentors to “walk the walk” and let their actions 
teach students and younger generations how to live by example. Following the ways of 
God is simply a way of life. If students and younger generations saw the way older 
generations, teachers lived their lives and the blessings and benefits that come from it, 
they would follow accordingly. 

Young’s Literal Translation uses “followed after.” The Message uses the 
phrase “been a good apprentice,” and King James translates this word, “Fully 
Known.” All of these give the impression Paul is letting Timothy know he has a 
good grasp of all the material, information Paul has been sharing. 

What quickly follows is a series of words that must be studied more closely: 
teaching, conduct, aim in life, faith, patience, love, steadfastness, persecutions and 
sufferings. Timothy was in the presence of Paul for an extended period of time and 
listened to Paul teach. He also watched how he acted and behaved. He saw how Paul 
approached life and how Paul practiced his faith. Timothy saw how Paul loved 
people, was committed in the things he believed in and stuck to them. Timothy also 
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watched how Paul experienced, endured, dealt with and overcame all the adversities 
that came and come from living a life of faith, discipleship, servant hood and 
following Jesus. Timothy has “observed” Paul not only teaching on love, but how 
Paul put it into practice. 

Paul reminds Timothy how Timothy has both listened to and watched Paul 
teach and practice being “steadfast and holding his ground, especially in the midst of 
all the sufferings, afflictions and persecution Paul faced along the way and what he 
had to “put up with” (1 Tim. 3:10-13 MSG) long the way. 

Timothy was with Paul in Antioch, Iconium and Lystra. By the phrase, 

“What persecutions I endured!” leaves us to think and believe there was a great deal 
of persecution and suffering. Therefore, an exploration, investigation, and research 
need to be conducted on what happened in those places and how Paul’s teaching and 
example taught Timothy through action as well as words. “Yet, the Lord rescued me 
from all of them,” (2 Tim. 3:1 lb NRSV) just as Christ Jesus rose from the dead, Paul 
teaches with words and by example how Timothy can overcome and rise above it 
all! 

In the next section, Paul speaks of living a godly, Christ-like life. Eugene 
Peterson translates it in the Message Bible, “Anyone who wants to live all out for 
Christ is in for a lot of trouble, there’s no getting around it” (2 Tim. 3:10-13 MSG). 

Note, following God, children following those who follow God will not escape 
challenge, hardship and trouble. 

“Indeed, all who want to live a godly life in Christ Jesus will be persecuted” 

(2 Tim. 3:12 NRSV). Living godly lives, following Jesus will result in persecution. 
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There will be “wieked” people, “imposters.” Things will get worse, “deeeiving 
others, being deeeived” from both outside and inside the faith. 

Paul then redireets his attention to Timothy. “But as for you” (2 Tim. 3:14 
NRSV) “eontinue” this word needs to be looked into. Foeus on what you have both 
learned and eling to what you “believe.” Paul reminded him he has known this since 
he was very young, how he was taught, instructed in “salvation” through “faith” in 
Christ Jesus. 

Second Timothy 3:14 has a word translated many different ways. New 
Revised Standard Version and King James Version translate this word “continue.” 
Young’s Literal Translation uses the word, “remain.” Eugene Peterson translates this 
word in The Message, “don’t let it faze you, don’t let it get you down. Stay grounded 
“stick with.” All these translations give the impression of a need to persevere. 

King James Version translates another word, “assured” of what you have 
known and believed in 2 Timothy 3:15. The New Revised Standard Version says 
Timothy has known these things “from childhood.” Young’s Literal Translation uses 
“a babe.” Eugene Peterson translates this “with your mother’s milk.” King James 
Version translates this concept “from a child.” All leave the impression these 
thoughts, beliefs are at the core of Timothy. 

We then hear all four translations use the same phrase, “salvation through 
faith in Christ Jesus,” there is a reason. The phrase makes it obvious it is important 
to be saved through faith in Jesus Christ 

Paul reminds Timothy because of “All Scripture” being “inspired,” scripture 
can and should be used to: “teach,” “reproof,” “correct,” and “training in 
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righteousness.” These things are so both Timothy and all God’s people are 
“proficient” and “equipped” for “every good work.” 

Second Timothy, chapter three, verses sixteen and seventeen are two of the 
more common verses in the Bible. As the New International Version Translates 
scripture as “inspired.” For many, and as a personal confession, this word in this 
context bring a great deal of baggage. The conservatism is not a huge concern. 

However, while Young’s more literally translate this as God-breathed and the 
Message is written “there’s nothing like the written word of God,” there has been 
many debates over whether scripture is: “inspired,” “infallible” or “inerrant.” I 
believe scripture is inspired by God. All scripture is inspired is an acceptable 
statement. However, the many ways the scripture can be inspired are debatable. 

Scripture ought to be taken very seriously, but not literally. 

With this confession of a personal bias and baggage in mind, the “inspired” 
word of God is, “useful” (NRSV, MSG), “profitable” (YLT, KJV) for: “teaching” 

(NRSV, YLT), “doctrine” (KJV), “showing us truth” (MSG). The “inspired” 

(NRSV) word of God is also “usefuf ’ for, “reproof’ (NRSV, KJV), “conviction” 

(YLT), “exposing our rebellion” (MSG). The next word is translated for the most 
part as “correction” by all but Young’s, who translates this word as “setting things 
right.” 

The final word or phrase speaks of “instruction” (YLT, KJV), “training” 

(NRSV). The message translates “righteousness” (NRSV, YLT, KJV) to “living 
God’s way” (MSG). Verse seventeen pulls this together in a way that these things 
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prepare people of God to deal with whatever the world may bring and what God has 
for us to do. 

The Wesleyan Bible Commentary, Volume Five by Eerdman’s narrow’s this 
letter to be written between 64 and 67 AD. The commentary notes Titus being 
written between First and Second Timothy and that second Timothy was likely 
written by Paul only a few months before his execution. The commentary also notes 
while there is modern question of Paul’s penning this letter, the early church 

o 

accepted Paul’s authorship without question. 

Both, other commentaries and scholars put into question everything from the 
time, date and place of authorship to whether or not Paul wrote the Pastoral Letters. 

For the purposes of my research, the advice and counsel given in this periscope 
seems to reveal a common thread of the purpose of both the Old and New Testament 
passages, faithfulness to God. 

The cohesive theme in Second Timothy, Chapter three, verses ten through 
seventeen is that even when you stay firmly, grounded in the faith, there will be 
tremendous challenges, hardships and sufferings we have to go through serving God, 
we must stand firm, stay grounded, and rise above and through all the adversities 
life, faith and serving God will bring. 

While both of these passages seem to be directed towards younger 
generations serving God, both passages also apply to how we can both teach and 
mentor our younger generations, including children of preachers, pastors and all 
those serving God. These passages reflect both what we are to teach and how we are 

* Charles Carter, Wesleyan Bible Commentary: Corinthians to Revelation, vol. 5 (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Eerdmans, 1977), 565. 
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to act. The passages reflect how mentors can help lay a solid foundation down for 
children of pastors. Upon first reflection, it seems evil deeds are rewarded, and good 
deeds are punished. The sons of Eli and eventually the sons of Samuel do not follow 
in their fathers’ footsteps. They are “rewarded” by getting an extra “cut” of the 
offering and “enjoying” the company of women. 

Paul or at least in the setting, it is written as Paul writing to Timothy from a 
prison cell. Paul’s reward is beatings, shipwrecks, imprisonment and stoning. It is 
likely the second and final time he is thrown in prison, waiting to be executed. As 
Paul encourages Timothy to walk in his footsteps Timothy might say, you want me 
to do what? 

Children could and have argued and said words such as “Wait dad, you want 
to tell me the sons of Eli enjoyed all the worldly pleasures and Timothy is being 
encouraged to follow a path that often leads to pain and suffering?” “Which path do 
you want us to follow?” 

My children and I have experienced pain and suffering both personal and 
professional. There are other passages that also ring true in the hearts of pastors and 

a 

PKs. One passage is. Whoever loves father or mother more than me is not worthy 
of me; and whoever loves son or daughter more than me is not worthy of me” (Matt. 

10:37 NRSV) 

How do pastor’s and their spouses put God first and yet make sure their 
children receive both the time and the training, the discipline and the love to follow 
in their footsteps, hopefully by both actions and words, “observing” the way the 
parents are living life, faith and service and conversations. 
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Returning back to the analogy of walking in the footsteps, following the right 
path, one might hear the words of Matthew, Enter through the narrow gate (road). 

For wide is the gate (road) that leads to destruction, and many may enter it. But 
small is the gate (road) and narrow is the road that leads to life, and few will find it. 
Paraphrase Matthew 7:13, as the call of the pastor/ preacher is to lead his flock, 
people down the narrow road, may their spouse and children be just as important as 
their other church members. 

The original two passages chosen to reflect both the value and importance of 
living and leading by example. Eli’s lack of rebuke and Paul’s letter of 
encouragement to Timothy lift up the importance of discipline, training, instruction 
and guidance. Eli and Paul’s successful role as “surrogate” parents or role models, 

Eli to Samuel and Paul to Timothy enforce my call to develop a support system of 
mentors and role models. At the same time, it reinforces, not undermines the value of 
parents themselves. 

However, there is a caution for these passages. Pastor’s children should not 
be expected to be elevated to such leadership standards. Though the expectation is 
often made, both by parents and the religious community, such a call should come 
from God, not from parents or community. 

Nonetheless, living a godly life is a calling for all of God’s children. Having 
both parents and others as role models, guides and teachers who can “walk the walk” 
as well as “talk the talk” will help children of pastors find, “re-find” and walk that 
narrow road that leads to eternal life and will help each one to find the path and 
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calling that God has for each of their lives. While the Biblical foundation explored 
these relationships, the Historical foundations examined the life of John Wesley. 

Reflecting on the historical lens of the Wesley family will afford one to examine 
the relationship between pastor and children. Further, it will allow an individual to 
identify healthy and unhealthy behavior and the correlation of scriptural teaching and 
parenting skills. 



CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The historical analysis will investigate the lives of John Wesley’s parents, Samuel 
and Susanna and focus on questions such as: Who were they? What were they like? How 
were they raised? How did they grow up? It is also necessary to understand the cultural 
time period and situation. What was the household and family like? What were his 
brothers and sisters like? How did they turn out? How did he, his siblings and the family 
interact? Thinking about John as an adult, one might think about, how did these 
formative years might have affected him as a young adult and an adult? Or, how did his 
growing up, positively and negatively affect how he handled life and ministry as an 
adult? How did he handle his successes and failures? This historical analysis will 
conclude with insights into what has been learned about the life and family of John 
Wesley. By reflecting on the historical lens of the Wesley family will afford one to 
examine the relationship between pastor and children. Further, it will allow an individual 
to identify healthy and unhealthy behavior and the correlation of scriptural teaching and 
parenting skills. 

“A Brand Plucked from the Fire” is how John Wesley is often referred. He was 
bom, June 17, 1703. He was only five years old when the rectory of the church his father 
was pasturing was fully engulfed in flames. It was only after his infant brother, Charles, 
had been rescued by a servant and John’s father, Samuel, had rescued some of his most 
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prized, valuable books that they realized John was not in the head count of over ten 
children alive at the time of the fire. ^ 

Yet, as furious as John’s mother Susanna must have been at Samuel’s priority of 
his beloved books over his children, she could not remain mad at him long, for he did 
have the courage to race and find the key to open the door so they could escape. It may 
have also been the passion and the poetry that was in John’s father Samuel’s heart that 
continued to win over the heart of his mother Susanna, even though the bookworm, both 
skilled with the pen and eloquent with the spoken word had little worldly or common 
sense. 

It was a mystery that may have never been fully solved whether John’s father 
Samuel burned his own house down with his ineptness as John’s mother, lay sick for 
Samuel to tend to shut down the house at bedtime or whether it was his continual feud 
with his disgruntled, often hostile dissenting parishioners, where the battle often spilled 
out from the church and his arguments aired from the pulpit out onto the street and into 
the written word to be made public. 

For both John’s father, Samuel, and John’s wife, Susanna, came from a line of 
disgruntled, “dissenting” families. Both Samuel’s father and grandfather would be 
removed from their pulpits and their livelihoods during a time the church would seek to 
purge itself from the heresies and heretics in their midst. John’s mother Susanna was a 
well versed, articulate and beautiful woman came from a long line of dissenters as well. 


* John Telford, The Life of John Wesley (London, UK: The Epworth Press, 1960), 11. 
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Suzanna was described as “the beautiful and clever daughter of Dr. Annesley, the great 

2 

puritan Divine.” 

An attempt was made to remove any remnants of Puritanism. Any ministers who 
did not fully conform to the doctrine and practices of the Church of England were 
dismissed, known as the great ejection. Thousands of clergies were dismissed. Further 
laws were enacted to prevent “non-conformists” and “dissenters” from being able to have 
any ministry outside the church walls and were not allowed inside the church walls. 

Ultimately, both Samuel and Susanna would not be able to reconcile some of the 
gaps in both theology and reason in the dissenting movement. Samuel would abandon his 
training in the dissenting movement and head to Oxford, to be “properly trained” in 
orthodoxy in the Church of England. 

There is debate over whether John was born the thirteenth, fourteenth or fifteenth 
of nineteen children."^ It seemed there was a clear consensus that only ten survived past 
their first year of life in a day and age this was not uncommon. He was named John 
Benjamin Wesley, after two older brothers who died in infancy. John was never known to 
use his second or middle name. 

At the time of his birth, there were six children in the Rectory, the rest had passed 
away.^ Others noted John was only the seventh child to survive the first year of life and 


^ Elsie Harrison, Son to Susanna: The Private Life of John Wesley (Nashville, TN: Cokesbury 
Press, 1938), 23. 

^ Arnold A. Dallimore, A Heart Set Free: The Life of Charles Wesley (Westminster, IL: Cross 
Way Books, 1988), 11. 

^ Richard P. Heitzenrater, The Elusive Mr. Wesley: John Wesley His Own Biographer, vol. 1 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1984), 37. 


^ Telford, The Life of John Wesley, 11. 
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that at least one baby girl and five boys had already died in infancy.^ Samuel, the only 
other boy at the time of John’s birth was thirteen years old. He was preparing to enter 
Westminster school the following year. His younger brother Charles would be bom over 
four years later. 

To better understand the life and times John Wesley was born into, it seems only 
appropriate to understand his parents and the life and times at his birth and during his 
childhood. “A brief note of Wesley’s ancestry will show that he was descended from a 
long line of English gentry and clergyman. The highest of education and the best 
breeding had been enjoyed by both sides of the house for many generations.”^ Their 
surviving children were described as “gifted and attractive.”^ His father boasted of his 
three sons receiving the best education in England. They were also described as 
“uncommonly clever,” had good scholarships, excelled at school and university. It was 

o 

said, “no father could have done more for his sons.” 

His oldest son, Samuel was a senior usher at Westminster School, headmaster of 
Blundell’s school, Tiverton. John was a scholar at Charterhouse, a student at Christ 
church and a fellow at Eincoln College. Charles was a Kings Scholar, captain at 
Westminster and a student and later tutor at Christ Church.^ 

His daughters had no less promising ability. They were a group of high spirited 
girls. Some were well trained in the classics. One daughter, Hetty, knew the Greek 
Testament at eight years old. They also felt the drudgery of home and chores, their 

® Heitzenrater, The Elusive Mr. Wesley, 37. 

^ Telford, The Life of John Wesley, 10. 

* Frederick C. Gill, Charles Wesley: The First Methodist (New York, NY: Abingdon Press, 1964). 

^ Gill, Charles Wesley, 19. 
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mother’s frequent ehildbirths and the additional eare of a seeond parsonage at Wroot. 
Ultimately, his daughters as a whole were simply deseribed as “less fortunate.” 

Samuel Wesley was often admittedly self-deseribed as “the Poet of the Isle of 
Axholme,” but others said he was “no better a poet than Axholme was an island.” 
Though he became a bitter opponent of the dissenters, he was never quite at peace with 
leaving that camp.^^ Wesley’s brother-in-law, Dunton, wrote about Samuel that he had 
many aspirations to get ahead in life. Dunton was also quoted as saying, “It was known 
that Samuel Wesley was the man to kick a ladder away after he had used it to scale the 
heights, and he meant to go higher.” 

In Wesley’s younger, “dissenting days,” he was sent to London to be trained in 
the “noncomformist” ministry. Samuel saw his classmates reading the “lewdest” of 
books and encouraged him to write “lampoons” on the church. He was even promised 
“considerable gratuity” if he translated Unitarian works, he declined when he saw what 
they were. At the time he was beginning to be drawn to the Church of England, he was 
living with his mother and old aunt. He knew they would have been “greatly grieved by 
even the intimation, hint of Samuel feeling that way. 

As the story goes, John’s father Samuel earnestly sought God’s guidance and 
calmly weighed all points on the issue, he rose one morning and set out on foot for 
Oxford and entered Exeter College. He worked hard student teaching, private tutoring 
and writing and publishing poetry. 

*** Harrison, Son to Susanna, 37. 

** Telford, The Life of John Wesley, 6. 

Telford, The Life of John Wesley, 6. 

Telford, The Life of John Wesley, 6. 
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While often gone for extended periods of time to London for “conventions” and 
other “responsibilities,” it is said he thoroughly enjoyed and longed for the comforts and 
“culture” of London. As his brother-in-law notes, while he may have longed for and 
aspired to rise up, it was likely his temper and public and private feuds with the dissenters 
both in public and private, by pen and the pulpit that prevented a man of considerable 
skills and talents from becoming bishop. 

Samuel was described as often being absorbed in his literary work to supplement 
their income. He was known to have prolonged absences in London to represent the 
diocese as the proctor of the Convocation. When John was two, Samuel was put in 
debtor’s prison. “A Faithful priest often at odds with his parishioners.”^"^ 

He was received by the queen and had distinguished literary and clerical friends. 

It is said that if he had been more accommodating and less opinionated, he might have 
become bishop. He was nominated once to become and Irish Bishop. However, he was 
unsuccessful in his younger days. The opportunity never again came up. 

Susanna Wesley, wife of Samuel, Mother of John and eighteen other ten surviving 
children, were born the daughter of Dr. Samuel Annesley, often referred to as the St. Paul 
of the Noncomformists. He was ejected from being vicar of Cripplegate in the purge 
during 1662 when he formed congregation now known as St. Helens. His grandfather 
was Viscount Valentia. His uncle was the First Earl of Anglesea.^^ 

Samuel and Susanna’s first child, Samuel was born February of 1690. In August 
of 1690, Samuel became the rector of South Ormsby. In 1697 he was “Removed to 
Epworth.” Epworth was in the area of Axholme, though some knew it as an “Isle” it was 

Gill, Charles Wesley, 21. 

Telford, The Life of John Wesley, 8-9. 
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little more than a series of rivers and a swamp, “drained” by “Dutchman.” It was known 

as a “nest of hornets.” The Dutchman never accepted compensation for the drained land 

and claimed it as their own. They often burnt foreigners crops and at times tried to drown 

the whole area by laying it underwater. “Samuel Wesley was not the man to conciliate 

such unruly people” and “his first twelve years at Epworth were full of bitter trouble.”'^ 

All these factors are a part of the world and life John Wesley and his siblings 

grew up in. How did they grow up? Some glimpses into how the Wesley’s were raised 

were found in Harrison’s, Son to Susanna, The Private life of John Wesley}^ The children 

were described as being shut in a room until the child had their letters by heart. There was 

much Bible and prayer instructions and older ones were often found to tutor and mentor 

the younger ones. Susanna was determined to turn all her boys and girls into priests of the 

1 8 

Church of England as “they imbibed theology with their mother’s milk. 

The best way to begin to articulate how the Wesley’s were raised is to begin with 
the letter Susanna Wesley wrote, reluctantly at the request of John, July twenty-fourth, in 
the year seventeen hundred and thirty-two. With nineteen children, ten surviving past the 
first year, it is no wonder she describes a disciplined setting. 

Training begins at birth. Eor the first three months, the children mostly sleep. 

They are dressed and undressed, changing their clothes multiple times, at fixed times 
during the day. They are often laid in their cradle and rocked to sleep. Until they got into 
a proper course of sleeping, the rocking continued, with fixed times of waking them. 

They were allowed three hours of sleep in the morning and three in the afternoon, 

Telford, The Life of John Wesley, 10. 

Harrison, Son to Susanna, 31-33. 

** Harrison, Son to Susanna, 33. 
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reducing it to two hours each until no sleep was necessary during the day. At the age of 
one, children were taught to both fear the rod and cry softly. As full as the Epworth 
parsonage was full of children, it was as quiet as if no one was in the house. 

As soon as possible little tables and chairs were set near the dinner table. The 
children were taught to ask softly for anything they wanted. When they were able to use a 
knife and fork, they sat at the table with their parents. There was no eating or drinking 
between meals. Evening prayers were over at six o’clock, followed by supper. Then they 
were prepared for bed, youngest first, undressed and washed, the rest in turn. They were 
all in bed by eight. 

They were first taught obedience, noted this seems necessary in such a large 
household. It is necessary to conquer the will of the children, govern them by reason and 
piety until their own understanding matures. One result of the training noted was that 
even the most unpleasant of medicine was taken without question. 

Religious training began as early as possible. It began with being quiet at prayers, 
even before being able to kneel or speak. They would use signs at blessings. They were 
taught to repeat the Lord’s Prayer every morning and evening. Prayers for parents, 
collects, catechism and scripture were taught as early as they could be learned. No 
profane or rude words were ever to be heard in the parsonage. They were always to ask 
quietly, and crying would never get them anything. 

The children were to refer to each other as “brother” or “sister” before using their 
name. There was a code of honor not to attempt to take what belonged to a brother or 
sister and honesty and confession were far better than lying or avoiding the full truth. 
Susanna Wesley’s grandson Samuel shared that Susanna had, “the happy talent of 
Telford, The Life of John Wesley, 13-15. 
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imbuing a child’s mind with every kind of useful knowledge in sueh a way to stamp it 
indelibly on the memory.” 

It is valuable to note that “John Wesley himself, had an uneomfortable time with 
his father, for he got both beaten and laughed at for observing the (his mother’s) rules too 
well.” It is also noted that, “Susanna Wesley might break all the rules of the modem 
psychologist for the training of her children, and her husband might add all the 
disadvantages of discord for the tender minds of children, but between them, in some 
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unaeeountable way, they manufaetured the instmment of God’s Salvation” 

John Benjamin Wesley was the most famous of the Wesley children. As shared 
earlier, John Benjamin Wesley was born June 17, 1703. There is debate among scholars 
whether he was thirteenth, fourteenth or fifteenth of nineteen children. At that point, a big 
family is a big family. Even ten surviving siblings is still large and, in a day, and age of 
such infant mortality, where names are often used again and again, it sets a tone for the 
society, culture and family John grew up in. 

To have a brother thirteen-years older, on his way out to school a year after he is 
bom is almost another generation of children a lifetime away for John in many respects. 
His younger brother Charles, would be known as the first Methodist, falling in line and 
following in the footsteps and path of his older brother is little surprise. 

To have had a life of stmcture and discipline laid down in his life from the 
moment he entered the world had a profound impact on his life. It is no wonder he would 
become known as the man who would lay down a methodical, Methodist, way to 
approach and live a life of faith. He had stmctured wake and sleep times and a 

Telford, The Life of John Wesley, 15. 
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Harrison, Son to Susanna, 36. 
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regimented changing of clothes. John had disciplined meal times. Yet as much discipline, 
structure and a “spare the rod, spoil the child” mentality was used in the rearing of John 
Wesley, there is also more than mentioned love and affirmation generously sprinkled in 
raising all of the Wesley children. 

While it seems clear John’s father Samuel was creative, lively and colorful in 
character, he was also known to be temperamental and unpredictable. John and his 
sibling’s mother had to balance this with structure, consistency and love. Research seems 
to show there was much laughter, joking and humor in the house. 

The foundations laid down in John’s early life were a balance and blend of how 
his parents were raised and formed in a Puritanistic, Noncomfortmist and dissenting 
background that “converted,” and “conformed” to the ways of the Church of England but 
those sparks and remnants would remain in the parents of John and his siblings and that 
spark of nonconformity would kindle and stir within the embers of the furnace of John all 
his life. 

It may be no irony that to be called “a brand plucked from the fire” would be a 
formative part of John’s life. To jump out of a window to escape a home engulfed in 
flames into the arms of a neighbor has a great deal of spiritual imagery: to escape the 
flames of hell, to be forged and hardened in the refiner’s fire. The fact that, much later in 
his life, his heart would be “strangely warmed” when he realized God loved him and 
Jesus died for him. His mother would continually stoke the fire of his special purpose and 
calling in life that he was saved from that fire left him a divine sense of call and purpose. 

The creative mind and heart of his father’s ability to pour intellect and emotion 
onto paper through a pen and touch minds and hearts through a tongue touched by the 
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fiery coal of the Holy Spirit was balanced with his mother’s discipline and training to 
forge and shape all those gifts into a powerful tool for both the academic and religious 
faith communities. His mother’s training would serve him well as he, like his brother 
Samuel and his brother Charles, would thrive academically. John would become that 
scholar at Charterhouse, a student at Christ church and a fellow at Lincoln College. 

One golden nugget of wisdom discovered was how John considered a large part 
of his schooling training and preparing him far more than academically to deal with the 
journey of life and faith. At barely more than five feet tall and a hundred pounds soaking 
wet, John was the recipient of something known as “fagging” at the time. This term has 
nothing to do with sexuality, it is little more than modem day bullying. It was said the 
elder boys took the “Animal food” from the “juniors” leaving them little but bread to eat 

and not much of that. John would say, “Or, perhaps and sadly, it laid down the foundation 
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for lasting health. 

It was also said Wesley learned as a boy, to suffer wrongfully with a cheerful 
patience, and to conform himself to cmel despotisms without acquiring either a slave’s 
temper or the despots. One thing that was said to help John was his father’s strict 
instructions to run around the garden three times in the morning. This helped maintain his 
strength. In personal reflection, this was also an outlet to vent any frustrations and 

O'? 

maintain a peace of mind. It was helpful for body, mind and spirit. 


Telford, The Life of John Wesley, 26. 
Telford, The Life of John Wesley, 26. 
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At seventeen years old, John would go on to Oxford, where he would receive his 
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academic, spiritual, religious and professional training. What kind of affect did life in 
the household of a pastor have on John’s siblings? There were obviously superficial 
platitudes of how John’s siblings turned out. His oldest son, Samuel was a senior usher at 
Westminster School, headmaster of Blundell’s school Tiverton. John was a scholar at 
Charterhouse, a student at Christ church and a fellow at Lincoln college. Charles was a 

oc 

Kings scholar, captain at Westminster and a student and later tutor at Christ church. 

Samuel would also follow in his father’s footsteps to become ordained. He would 

become the senior usher at Westminster school. Live in dean’s yard be a fine “classicist” 

and have the most distinguished of friends. While deeply religious, it was said Samuel 

did not like his brothers “unconventional evangelism.” Samuel did share an equal 

concern for social reform. While he was at Westminster, he formed the first “free 

dispensary in England.” Also, being aware of his father’s strained financial situation, 

lodged his younger brother Charles during Charles first five years at Westminster.^^ 

Charles, the Wesley’s eighteenth child brings a slightly different perspective into 

especially their mother Susanna. Charles was bom two months premature. Small and 

frail, it is said he neither cried nor opened his eyes for the first few months. 

It says much for his mother’s care that he survived. In a day and age when infant 
mortality was common, when names were used over and over again, when a sense 
of callousness could be justified until the first year had passed and a sense of their 
survival seemed secure, Susanna’s sensitivity surpassed her stoic strength. It was 
said he was gently and lovingly wrapped in soft wool like a cocoon or replaced 


Telford, The Life of John Wesley, 33. 
Gill, Charles Wesley, 19. 

Gill, Charles Wesley, 31. 
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into the womb until his supposed, scheduled time of arrival came. It was then he 
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opened his eyes and cried and “fully entered the world.” 

Susanna herself was the twenty-second of twenty-four children. The minister who 
officiated another of Dr. Annesley’s, (Susanna’s mother’s), baptism was asked how many 
children he had. “I believe there are two dozen or a quarter of a hundred!” she stated.” 

Charles would become known as active and high spirited, a fighter, he once 
defended a boy new to the school who became the object of ridicule and scorn. Charles 
both defended and befriended this young boy with a strong Scottish accent. This 
friendship would serve Charles well as they grew older and this boy was James Murray 
known later as Lord Mansfield. His daughters were described as having no less promising 
ability. They were a group of high-spirited girls. Some were well trained in the classics. 
One daughter, Hetty, knew the Greek testament at eight years old. They also felt the 
drudgery of home and chores, their mother’s frequent childbirths and the additional care 
of a second parsonage at Wroot.^^ 

His daughters were also described as “less fortunate.” Several of the girls did 
leave home. One started her own school, which started out promising, but was short 
lived. The youngest daughter Molly did marry her father’s curate (helper), John 
Whitelamb. John was formerly the charity boy of the town until her father, Samuel, took 
him into their home. Samuel even assisted him in getting his schooling. It was a happy 
union until her untimely death only a year after they married. Samuel’s daughter “Kessy” 


Gill, Charles Wesley, 17. 
Gill, Charles Wesley, 19. 
Gill, Charles Wesley, 19. 
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remained single, all of the rest of his daughter’s (five of them) ended up in arranged, ill- 
sorted marriages in which two of the cases resulting in desperately unhappy marriages. 

We have discussed the home of Samuel and Susanna Wesley, the home John 
Wesley grew up in, his parent’s background and how his brothers and sisters turned out 
but, what about the man who fanned the flames of religious, spiritual, intellectual and 
economic revival in England? Did he step out of Westminster school into Oxford and out 
of Oxford and into instant success? The short answer is no. It is time to walk in the 
footsteps of the man, the myth and the legend to expose his successes and failures and 
how all were a continuing part of what formed John Wesley into who he was and the 
revolution, revival he led known as Methodism. 

In Richard P. Heitzenrater’s book, Wesley and the People Called Methodists, he 
presents a fairly condensed version of what he calls three rises of Methodism. The first 
formative experience came at his time and Oxford. The second formative experience 
came during his time at the American colony of Georgia. The third formative experience 

-5 A 

came after he went back to London. 

While it is debatable whether John, his brother Charles, William Morgan or 
someone else began the group which became known as the Oxford Methodists, bricks of 
Methodism would be laid upon the foundation that had been built by his mother, to some 
extent father and his education at the charterhouse school. 

He would become a part of what many considered the most prestigious college 
within the university known as Oxford, Christ Church. While the majority of students 


Richard P. Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodists (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 1995), 33. 
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enrolled there prepared for a career in government, medicine, law, or the church, John 
with his father’s prodding would wrestle with practical divinity or critical learning. 

Suffice it to say during these still formative years of John’s young adult life, a 
small group formed as a support group so to speak, encouraging each other toward a life 
of disciplined holiness. For the purposes of this academic endeavor and focusing on the 
effect being a “PK,” child of a pastor can affect and be affected by life in a pastor’s 
household, this “holy club” provided a continued means of affirmation and accountability 
in John’s life and for his brother. 

As John would pursue both ordination and wrestle with a calling in the pulpit and 
congregation as well as the professor’s lecture and the classroom, the embers would be 
kindled within him of a fire started, yet not fully gone out of a call to missionary work. 
There was a time when John was still at home and his father was another extended stay 
from home that Susanna felt a need to fill the void of his husband’s absence. As Susanna 
would sense a lack of emotion from the person filling in for his father, she would gather 
her children and household together for devotions and prayer. This expanded to people 
being turned away at the door with a rumored two hundred people squeezing into the 
Epworth parsonage as Susanna would share accounts of some Danish missionaries.^^ 

John would answer a call to head to the new world and the colony of Georgia, but 
it may have been the journey there and back that had just a profound effect on him or 
more than his “failed” missionary effort. In a series of storms, which he stared death in 
the face, sure he was going to die, he was confronted with fearing death and questioning 
eternal life and his own salvation. 


Telford, The Life of John Wesley, 20. 
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As fate would have it, there was a group of German Moravians on board. While 
John and the other English passengers were in fear for their lives, the Moravians calmly 
continued to sing psalms and praise to God. John had never seen or experienced such 
calm assurance. It made him question his own faith. 

John’s journey to Georgia would be short lived, less than two years, but it was 
influential enough to be a formative influence in John’s life. The nucleus of a small 
group, religious society had been forming before John and Charles arrived. It seems they 
would become part of another small support group that would both encourage each other 
and hold each other accountable. 

Unfortunately, due to the combination of a lack of fruit in the missionary efforts 
to both colonists and natives, a failed relationship and engagement to a young woman 
named Sophy Hopkins, who was also under the guardianship of the Magistrate of the area 
and other “ethical” and “moral” stands John took, including denying communion, the 
Eucharist to his former fiancee, left mounting charges forming against him. John would 
return back to England before any trial, though all charges, mostly unsubstantiated and 
likely unfounded would have brought any convictions. 

The lack of fruit of this missionary journey, the degree of conflict he would 
endure, and his journey on the ship to the colony in the storms would cause him to 
question his own salvation. Yet, another instance of gathering in another small support 
group would leave him the strength to rise above and continue. 

Both the affect the faith of the group of Moravians would have upon John and the 
friendships formed would result in continuing to be on contact with some of the 
Moravians upon his return to Eondon. He would meet a man name Peter Bohler, a 
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Lutheran Minister, ordained into the Moravian ministry. As John continued to wrestle 
with an assurance of faith, Peter Bohler challenged him that his faith was not weak, 
rather, it was lacking. Bohler claimed there were no degrees of faith, either you have it, or 
you don’t. His advice to John was simple, but profound and memorable, “preach faith 
until you have it, and then because you will have it, preach faith.” John would begin to 
preach Salvation by faith alone. 

Peter Bohler would gather a small group of like-minded people, then head to the 
New world days later, leaving John the predominant leader of this group. Weeks later, on 
May 24, 1738, John would, very unwillingly, head to one of these society meetings on 
Aldersgate street. Someone would be reading Martin Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans. John specifically records not only the day, but time, a quarter before nine in the 
evening, when, while he was describing the change which God works in the heart, 
through faith in Christ, stated, “I felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in 
Christ, Christ alone for salvation, and an assurance was given me that he had taken away 
my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of sin and death.” 

It was the light bulb moment for John, that moment when you are trying to light a 
fire, you begin to see some smoke, then a little glow, then a burst of flame. John’s mother 
Susanna and his father Samuel laid a solid foundation down for the furnace to be built. 
Each of the experiences in John’s life, good and bad, laying another brick down for this 
furnace. A coal remained from when he was plucked from the fire when his home was on 
fire when he was five years old. His experiences would also lay tinder and kindling 
around the coal. The Holy Spirit would both fan the coal to heat it until it would ignite 


Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodists, 80. 
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the flames of faith within John that would spill out and over that furnace into those 
around him and ignite a revival that would change a nation and the world. 

He would wrestle with whether he was even a Christian before that moment and 
the coals of Methodist, Wesleyan Theology were bom. Justification by faith, Prevenient 
Grace, Justifying Grace, Sanctifying Grace, even Glorifying Grace would be kindled that 
day. John would begin to piece together his own journey to use scripture, tradition, 
experience and reason to guide and strengthen our faith. 

Revival in England would stir. Already beginning to kindle by a man named 
George Whitefield, the Evangelical revival in England was but a part of the worldwide 
movement of the spirit. There would be continued strong preaching by John Wesley, 
George Whitefield and others. There would be large numbers of “conversions” with both 
individual and collective movements of the Spirit of God. 

Conflicts and controversies did not end. However, they would often escalate. John 
would eventually travel from congregation to congregation, where he would often be, 
asked not to return. At one time, it became so confrontational, legend commonly says 
John would be driven out into the streets, where he would climb upon his father’s grave, 
where they could not drive him off a piece of land he owned. 

There would often be stirrings for the movement to leave the Church of England 
and form their own church, denomination, John wanted reform, revival, like his parents, 
there were elements of dissention and nonconformity in John. Eike his parents, he also 
wanted to remain in and a part of the church. He would never marry. There were 
elements within his personal, professional and spiritual life that would always have ups 
and downs. He would always be seeking to go onto perfection. He would become a 
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described, “brand plucked from the fire that would kindle and fan the flames of revival 
that would effect a nation and the world centuries later.” 

So, what can we take from his life and connect it to preacher’s kids today? What 
was found to begin the journey into the life of the son of Samuel Wesley? What within 
John Wesley’s life and history is a given as well as an expectation most live up to. 
Consequently, many of his stories were familiar such as the house fire Wesley was in at a 
young age as well as the involvement both of John’s parents and their history of being 
connected with the “dissenting,” and “nonconformist” movements in England when they 
were younger. However, not remembered were many of the details of their lives or how 
deeply their families were involved in the church or those movements. There was a great 
deal of conflict both within the church and within the Wesley family. 

John Wesley grew up in a very large family with a great deal of infant mortality. 
John’s mother Susanna was the main educator in both John and his siblings’ religious and 
academic life. John grew up in a family where learning and religion were stressed. It was 
also a family where a heavy dose of discipline was accompanied with a measure of love 
and laughter. John and his siblings had to deal with the challenges of life in ministry. 
While creative and passionate, John’s father Samuel was a skillful writer and preacher. 
John’s father also was considered to have lacked some common sense and had a temper 
that affected both life in the family, the parish and the community. 

Growing up in a home predominantly of women had an effect on John. While it 
seems is some areas, such as discipline, John’s mother Susanna was very traditional, she 
was also maybe too much ahead of her time in giving her daughters as much education as 
her sons in a world that tragically did not offer women the same academic and 
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professional opportunities as men, though it may well have helped lay the foundation for 
the United Methodist churches long standing social, religious and professional policies 
and stands for women’s rights 

While there can be great debate over Susanna’s practice of discipline, she also 
was known to practice love and mercy. While not a fan of “spare the rod, spoil the child” 
(Proverbs 13:24), it actually says, “whoever spares the rod hates their children, but the 
one who loves their children is careful to discipline them.” The Bible often uses the word 
discipline differently than we understand in common culture. To discipline means to 
train, instruct, or guide more than it means to simply punish. In a world both then and 
now, how can, humanity prepare children to deal with a difficult, hurting, broken world 
that often causes hurt and pain within the walls of the safety of the sanctuary as much as 
the world outside the walls can. 

John’s experience of “fagging” (bullying) was the greatest lesson learned but not 
just that he was bullied, but how he handled and dealt with it. Children of pastors, 
including and not just pastor’s children, but many, most children often are bullied. For 
John to not only have handled it, but to have dealt with it with grace and dignity, are 
learning lessons in developing methods on helping how to pass along to pastor’s children 
and others, the ability to deal with this reality of life in a way that causes them not to 
either become a victim of spirit or a bully themselves. 

Another common thread for John seems to not only have been his discipline and 
teaching from his mother, accompanied by a good dose of love and laughter, but the 
small support groups he continued to be a part of and especially foster during the later 
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times of revival. These groups also combined a balance of affirmation and accountability 
that are a big part of many large churches today. 

John had many mentors and role models, not only in his parents, especially his 
mom, but older men who came into his life and gave him guidance and direction. While 
the call to help the parents of pastors understand the powerful role they play in their 
children’s lives, it also seems integral to be more intentional in strengthening a strategy, 
support system and network of mentors, peers, and fellow pastor’s children. 

Being hesitant at first, it became obviously that this historical period had great 
relevance. This journey into John Wesley’s life is also a reminder of the call to raise 
awareness and develop a support system for children of pastors, does not necessitate a 
need to “re-invent the wheel,” but creating a peer and mentor network for pastor’s 
children can easily be done in a world of social networking with proper monitoring. The 
same affirmation and accountability that small groups had for John Wesley can be 
available for pastor’s children. 

While pastor’s children can be integrated into the life of the church in some ways, 
Susanna’s policy of keeping her children isolated and separate from the congregation has 
many merits. Where complete isolation is not the literal translation of Susana’s efforts, 
there seems to be great merit and value in creating and strengthening both that peer and 
mentor network for pastor’s children. A place where networks can be established to 
allow PKs appropriate boundaries in a church setting as children and adults would be 
sustaining. Pastor’s children would then be able to talk about and share joys and 
challenges with fellow pastor’s children that are unique to the life of a child of a pastor. 
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Even with this historical analysis and the possibility of grace and healing for the 
children of pastors, the theological question remains. Does God care about God’s 
weeping children? Will God come to the rescue? In other words, where is God amid the 
negative experiences of PKs. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


A pastor cries out to God, weeping for his children as his children cry out. Just as 
Rachel wept for her children, a pastor cries out to God for all pastor’s children. Is God 
out there? Is God listening? Does God care? How does God feel about PKs (Pastor’s 
Kids)? Does God care more or less (or at all) about Pastor’s Kids’ compared to all 
children? 

Is God asking pastors to sacrifice their children on “the altar of ministry”? 
“Whoever loves son or daughter more than me is not worthy of me and whoever does not 
take up the cross and follow me is not worthy of me” (Matt. 10:38 NRSV). As disciples, 
learners and followers of Jesus Christ, the expectation is to “take up the cross,” but to 
what extent are we called to sacrifice ourselves, families, and children. What sacrifices 
are expected to be made? 

As with most pastor’s kids, the relationship with their children, on the surface can 
seem fine. However, the questions remain: have we asked them to make too many 
sacrifices along the way? How has an itinerant pastor’s relocating multiple times during 
their child or children’s lifespan impacted their growth and development during these 
vital years of differentiation and growth? These and other questions and or concerns, in 
retrospect can plague the pastor’s heart. This does not take into account how meetings, 
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Bible studies, overnights at seminary, and other times pastors had to leave town. Many 
things occur with pastor’s children where the pastor may not be available to be the 
needed parent for the moment. How often were the sacrifices required/requested of PKs 
created the environment for these acts? Were there ever times when pastors had unfair as 
well as unrealistic expectations of them? Were there times other peers or adults, inside or 
outside the church walls had unfair, unrealistic expectations of them? 

The theological foundation’s paper will seek to address three themes that will 
show how and why God becomes a hearing and healing presence in the lives of those 
who have been wounded. First, God hears the cries of pastor’s kids. God will hear the 
cries of PKs simply because PKs lives matter to God, even though it seems at times God 
is silent. The second theme focuses on sacrifice and how God seeks to enable pastors, 
mentors and the faith community to understand the nature of sacrifice its proper theme 
lifted up and addresses God’s healing purpose within our human frailty for both the 
pastor and especially PKs. The third theme demonstrates the healing presence of God 
and how God responds to the pain of those wounded. All three of these themes will 
answer the questions presented and declare God does hear as well as heal. Finally, as in 
the other foundation papers, the conclusion will suggest how this theology informs the 
ministry project proposed. 

Owen Thomas and Ellen Wondra in their book. Introduction to Theology as well 
as examining the Wesleyan theology tradition in the United Methodist church will serve 
as a foundation to how God is experienced in the life of those who suffer. Additionally, 
the theology of John Wesley and some classical and modern theologians who have asked 
how to apply this theology to the societies and cultures they were a part of, including 
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some from today will be examined. Also utilized are some contemporary theologians 
such as John Cobb. They are theologians who speak out, cry out, and lend their prophetic 
voices on behalf of cries and voices that seem to go unheard? Theologians Joyce Ann 
Mercer and David Jensen, in their book titled Welcoming Children, a Practical Theology 
of Childhood, Graced Vulnerability: A Theology of Childhood will provide significant 
contributions. The chapter will examine the contributions of theologians James Cone, 
Gordon Kaufman, Jurgen Moltmann and Howard Thurman. 

Rachel weeping for her children found in the book of Matthew reads “A Voice 
was heard in Ramah, wailing and loud lamentation, Rachel weeping for her children; she 
refuses to be consoled, because they are no more” (Matt. 2:18 NRSV). Jesus had just 
entered the world. The worldly leader known as King Herod finds out about it and is not 
happy about it. Determined nothing will stand in the way of his earthly kingship, the king 
slaughters the innocent children of Bethlehem who are two years and under. The author 
of Matthew looks to Rachel, the Mother of the Twelve Tribes of Israel. Just as a mother 
would cry out for the pain and suffering of her children, “Rachel cries out.” It appears her 
cries have gone unheard, at least not immediately but this verse quotes Jeremiah and a 
few verses later says, “Indeed I heard Ephraim pleading” (Jer. 31:18 NRSV). God has 
heard, God has answered, God’s answer, coming in the form of His Son, Jesus. 

As one wrestles with the themes and issues of God hearing the cries of all 
humanity and sacrifices God may ask of all humanity, including God’s servants, pastors 
and their children to make, the same scriptures pastors, faith leaders and all of humanity 
wrestle with are the same scriptures that can offer great comfort and hope. 
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God asks Abraham to sacrifice his son Isaac (Gen. 22). Ultimately, God provides 
the sacrifice, a ram with his horns caught in a thicket of thorns. As God provided the 
sacrifice then, what sacrifices does God call us to make and in what ways has God 
already provided the ultimate sacrifice, so we do not have to? 

A “Christocentric” view of the Bible, even in the Old Testament may propose the 
event that took place mirrored an event to take place many years later. A father, parent, 
asks his son to climb a hill. The son would carry the wood for the offering upon his back. 
God would provide a sacrifice, a ram, male lamb with a crown of thorns upon his head” 
(Gen. 22:13 NRSV). 

Many years later, the Father would ask the son to follow through with the 
sacrifice. How could a caring Father, a caring God ask a Son, God’s own, only Son to do 
such a thing. Some would speculate a cold, uncaring, abusive parent, God. Yet, some 
would say God would come in the form of God’s Son to be the sacrifice. God would care 
enough for humanity, all of humanity to come and be the very sacrifice for us, because of 
us. Once again, there are a number of views of the cross and atonement. We serve a God 
who cares for all of humanity, including children, even pastor’s children. 

This pericope would be one of many texts where God hears the cries of God’s 
people. Rachel’s children would become slaves in Egypt. The people would forget how 
one of Rachel’s children, Joseph, would deliver them. The oppressed would become the 
oppressor and Egypt would enslave the Children of Israel and Rachel. God heard their 
groaning (Ex. 2:24 NRSV). God’s people would get God’s attention and now God would 
have to get someone’s attention to deliver God’s people. A bush that was burning but not 
consumed would appear and God would send up a flare, smoke signals, the rescue fire to 
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get the attention of a man named Moses (Ex. 3). It raises a personal question or 
assumption. Perhaps it is not we who are crying out and trying to get God’s attention. 
Maybe it is God who is the one crying out trying to get our attention to hear the cries of 
God’s children. 

The Israelites would be held captive as slaves in Egypt for four hundred years, 
once again, God would hear, God would answer. Moses would be the answer. It would 
take ten plagues and a parting of the Red Sea, but God would hear the cries of Rachel’s 
children. God’s own chosen people, children and deliver them. 

Isaiah chapter 55:3 states, “He was wounded for our transgressions, crushed for 
our iniquities; upon him was the punishment that made us whole, and by his bruises we 
are healed.” This passage raises a third theme, healing. Self-imposed and or inflicted by 
others, we must hear the cries of pastor’s kids, who like all of us, need healing. While we 
are all wounded, snake-bitten by sin in life, our own and others, there are unique wounds 
that pastor’s kids endure. The call is to assist them in finding healing and wholeness. 

In the book of Numbers another text begs the question. Is God the one listening 
and humanity is not? It also speaks to a God who wants God’s children, all children to be 
healed and whole. The Nation of Israel, Rachel’s children made a vow to the Lord. The 
Lord listened to the voice of Israel. The people became impatient. They began to grumble 
about the food and water; they detested the food that there was to eat. The Lord sent 
venomous snakes among them, people were bitten and died. The people came to Moses 
confessing their sin of grumbling against God. The people asked Moses to pray. God 
hears and speaks to Moses. Moses is told to put a snake on a pole. Anyone bitten may 
look at it and live (Num. 22:2-9 NRSV). Moses makes a bronze snake and puts it on the 
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pole. When anyone was bitten by a snake and looked at the bronze snake on the pole, 
they lived. 

Under the dark of night, Jesus has a visitor named Nicodemus, Nicodemus has 
questions; Jesus has the answer. Jesus is the answer (John 3). Jesus thinks back to a story 
Nicodemus would know, the time when Israel got themselves into a pit of poisonous 
snakes. Nicodemus would also know of another story with a serpent. The serpent would 
convince Eve, she would convince Adam to eat from the forbidden fruit. Eve would 
pluck the fruit off the poisoned fang of the serpent and eat of it, with the poison of sin 
still seeping into the forbidden fruit. The poison would have a delayed effect. Eve would 
hand the fruit to Adam. Adam would eat of it. Creation would never be the same (Gen. 
3). Jesus knew what was ahead. Jesus knew he would be lifted up on that pole, that tree, 
also known as a cross. 

These verses imply it was not God who failed to listen, it was the Nation of Israel 
and the children of Rachel who were not listening but even so, God would be gracious 
and have Moses lift up a bronze serpent on a pole and they would live. How does all this 
come together? God heard the cries of the Israelites, Rachel’s children in the desert. 
Moses lifted the bronze serpent and they found healing and lived. Jesus offers us life, 
even pastor’s kids, no more or less than anyone else. 

Just as God provided the ram in the thicket of thorns for Abraham and Isaac on 
that mountain, Jesus offers to be the ram, the lamb for us. Jesus was, is the ultimate 
sacrifice, “once for all.” There will be times when pastors, all disciples, children of God 
will have to make sacrifices, “take up the cross” (Matt. 10:38 NRSV). Jesus “sent out” 
the disciples (Matthew 10). Jesus did say there would be times they would be received. 
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other times they would “shake the dust from their feet” (Matt. 10:14 NRSV). Jesus said, 
“I am sending you out like sheep in the midst of wolves” and to be “Wise as serpents, 
innoeent as doves” (Matt. 10:16b NRSV). Jesus said it would get pretty rough out there. 
Jesus told them not to fear. Jesus also told them, “whoever loves father or mother... son 
or daughter more than me is not worthy of me.” 

While all these words are heard, we must also look to times in scripture people 
actually sacrificed their children, looking to appease, earn the favor of God, gods. “They 
sacrificed their sons and their daughters in the fire” (2 Kgs. 17:17 NRSV). “King 
Manasseh sacrificed his own son in the fire” (2 Kgs. 21:6 NRSV). On both occasions, it 
says this angered, not pleased God. Scripture also said, “King Josiah desecrated Topheth 
so no one could use it to sacrifice their son or daughter to Molek” (2 Kgs 23:10 NRSV). 

An article titled, “Stand to Reason” by Amy K. Hall posits, “God Didn’t 
Command Child Sacrifice.” She looked to Exodus, chapter twenty-two, verses twenty- 
nine and thirty where it says the first-bom of your sons you shall give to me. She also 
looked to Ezekiel chapter twenty verses twenty-five and twenty-six where it says God 
gave them statutes that were not good, including making them offer by fire their first¬ 
born. ' 

The author then looks to Exodus chapter thirteen, verses twelve and thirteen, 
where it says every firstborn animal is to be sacrificed, but every firstborn child is to be 
redeemed. Verses fourteen and fifteen also reaffirm redeeming every firstborn child. The 
beginning of chapter thirteen of Exodus, verses one and two are called to sanctify all 
firstborn children. The rest of the article continues to reinforce and reaffirm God does not 

' Amy K. Hall, “God Didn’t Command Child Sacrifice, Stand to Reason,” STR.org, accessed 
November 29, 2017, https://www.str.org/blog/god-didn%E2%80%99t-command-child- 
sacrifice#.Wh7ZA9KnHZ4. 
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call us to literally sacrifice our children. If this is the case, can we make a case God does 
not call us to metaphorically sacrifice our children on the altar either? 

Many Christian radio stations call to “sacrifice their children, family on the altar 
of ministry.” There are a number of general articles that were entitled, “Don’t Sacrifice 
Your Ministry on the Altar of Family.” How pastors find the balance not to sacrifice their 
families on the altar of ministry and not sacrifice their ministries on the altar of family? 

The article, “Don’t Sacrifice Your Ministry on the Altar of Family” written by 
Clint Clifton, October 11 of 2017, begins with this sentence, “If I had a dollar for every 
time someone told me not to sacrifice my family on the altar of ministry, I could go to 

home depot and buy everything I needed to build an altar and start offering sacrifices in 

2 

my back yard. 

He also said he did not wrestle with making too many sacrifices for Christ, he 
struggled with making too few sacrifices. The author goes on to say, “It’s the things that 
we love most in this world are most likely to become idols and compete with our 
affection for Christ and his mission. This is precisely why I must sacrifice my family on 
the altar of ministry.” The author looks to the biblical examples of Hannah and Samuel, 
Abraham and Isaac were well as when Jesus said, “let the dead bury the dead” (Lk. 9:60 
NRSV). The author points a real danger is not that the family might be harmed by serving 
Christ, but they might never experience the joy of being “crucified with Christ” or the 
blessing of “sharing in His sufferings.” 

^ Clint Clifton, “Don’t Sacrifice Your Ministry on the Altar of Family,” NAME, accessed 
November 29, 2017, https://www.namb.net/send-network-blog/dont-sacrifice-your-ministry-on-the-altar- 
of-family. 

^ Clifton, “Don’t Sacrifice Your Ministry on the Altar of Family,” accessed November 29, 2017, 
https://www.namb.net/send-network-blog/dont-sacrifice-your-ministry-on-the-altar-of-family. 
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The author names William Carry who sacrificed his son on the altar of ministry 
when he took them to India, where he would die of dysentery. George Grenfell, credited 
with bringing Christianity to tropical Africa, sacrificed his wife Mary on the altar of 
ministry when she died in Cameroon just eleven months after their wedding. The author 
asks: 

How many missionary enterprises have been sacrificed on the altar of family? 
How many men have resisted the call of God out of fear that some discomfort 
may come upon their wife? How many places go unserved because there are no 
schools in them good enough for our kids? How many neighborhoods are without 
a gospel witness because those with the impulse to go to them fear the dealers and 
pimps who lurk in the streets at night."^ 

The author concludes it is better to find a blend over balance. He says finding a balance 
between family and ministry may be impossible, we can find ways of including the 
family in the ministries we are a part of. Another online article by Craig Thompson is 
also called “Don’t Sacrifice Your Ministry to your Family.”^ Craig also reinforces not 
turning our families into idols. He also gives some practical tips: involve your family in 
the ministry, do not separate family time from church time, cling to biblical ideals, enlist 
your family to support you, use your home for ministry and model and a healthy marriage 
before your people.*’ 

To wrestle with issues of sacrifices as it relates to PKs, the questions must be 
asked: What sacrifices are we and our children called to make? Is God’s healing power 


Clifton, “Don’t Sacrifice Your Ministry on the Altar of Family,” accessed November 29, 2017, 
https://www.namb.net/send-network-blog/dont-sacrifice-your-ministry-on-the-altar-of-family. 

^ Craig Thompson, “Don’t Sacrifice Your Ministry for Your Family,” Lifeway Pastors, accessed 
November 29, 2017, http://www.lifeway.eom/pastors/2015/04/29/dont-sacrifice-your-ministry-for-your- 
family/. 


® Clifton, “Don’t Sacrifice Your Ministry on the Altar of Family,” accessed November 29, 2017, 
https://www.namb.net/send-network-blog/dont-sacrifice-your-ministry-on-the-altar-of-family. 
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available? For this engagement with Thomas’ and Wondra’s Introduction to Theology 
was helpful. In the book by Owen C. Thomas and Ellen K. Wondra called 
Introduction to Theology, they walked through all the potential theological issues, 
including the ones that may be relevant to this ministry project. In the introduction, we 
hear them define theology as “faith seeking understanding and faith seeking the clarity of 
its cause.”’ 

In chapter four, Thomas and Wondra state, “The doctrine of God depends entirely 
on what God is revealed to be, on the divine self-disclosure attested in the Bible and 
interpreted in church tradition. In the doctrine of God, the most fundamental thing to say 
is that God is self-revealed as triune, as threefold, names in the New Testament as Father, 

o 

Son and Holy Spirit.” In this frame wrestling with the theology of the Trinity is an 
important part of understanding the theological themes, issues and relevance of the 
project proposed. 

Thomas and Wondra state: 

The doctrine of the trinity does not appear as such in the bible. Rather, it is the 
immediate implication of the biblical testimony. The Bible contains the “seeds of 
the Trinitarian understanding of God.,” and the beginnings of a Trinitarian 
theology from which the doctrine of the Trinity was a “natural and necessary 
development.” The doctrine of the Trinity is the result of the church’s reflection 
on the biblical testimony in the face of various distorted interpretations.^ 


^ Owen C. Thomas and Ellen K. Wondra, Introduction to Theology, ed. (New York, NY: 
Morehouse Publishing, 2002), 1. 

* Thomas and Wondra, Introduction to Theology, 1. 

^ Thomas and Wondra, Introduction to Theology, 67. 
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They would go on to state “the God attested in the Old Testament is one of unity, not 

plurality.”^*' They would also state, “God is self-revealing in the New Testament as triune 

or threefold, as Father, Son, Holy Spirit.”^^ 

Thomas and Wondra share scriptures that affirm the divine unity (1 Cor. 8:4; Eph. 

4:4; Mark 12:29). They state, “In other words, the New Testament authors understanding 

of Christ and the Spirit does not challenge or question the unity of God, but rather 

12 

manifests the character of that unity.” 

They also share scriptures that affirm the three names are connected with one 
another. (2 Thess. 2:13; Gal. 4:6; 1 Cor. 12:4; 2 Cor. 13:14; Eph. 4:4; 1 Ptr. 1:2; Matt. 
28:19; Acts 2:32). They state, these passages indicate the threefold character of the 
confession of God, which became the basis of the triadic form of the early rule of faith. 

To wrestle with the trinity in the context of suffering, sacrifice, and healing and 
wholeness, a clear understanding of the trinity, one God in three persons gives us an 
understanding of one God who has and continues to reveal God’s self in the Father/ 
Creator, the Son and the Holy Spirit. It is a much different perspective to focus on the 
separation of Father and Son than to see God in the form of Jesus. Seeing Jesus as both 
fully human and fully God is a different perspective than focusing mostly or solely on 
Jesus as human or divine. To see or believe in the continuing work of the Holy Spirit in 
the world today is to know of a God who is hearing, listening, caring and wanting to 
interact. But because Holy Spirit is Spirit, God uses human beings for the Spirit to work 
in and through. 

*** Thomas and Wondra, Introduction to Theology, 68. 

** Thomas and Wondra, Introduction to Theology, 68. 

Thomas and Wondra, Introduction to Theology, 69. 
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This perspective means God can and does see the world, humanity and pastors 
and their children from the perspective of a parent and a child. The fully human Jesus 
who “emptied himself,” (Heb. 2:7 NRSV) understands what pastor’s kids, all go through, 
because he (Jesus), was like us in every way, except sin (Heb. 2:14-18). 

Thomas and Wondra also deals with the theological concepts of a God: who is 
alive (not dead), who is Spirit, who is both personal and Lord, transcendent (distant and 
holy) as well as immanent (near and loving). If God existed, but is dead, it would answer 
many questions, and raise others but since God is alive and Spirit, we have to figure out 
how humanity interacts with Spirit. How can we have a personal relationship with a God 
who is both distant and near? Holy and loving? 

The trinity answers many of these questions. We have a creator God who came in 
the form of Jesus many years ago who still interacts in the world through the Holy Spirit. 
Thomas and Wondra simply sums up the creator God who created, smiled and saw it was 
very good (Gen. 1). God saw the world became a hurting, broken place (Gen. 3). God 
came in the form of his son. The second Adam (1 Cor. 15:45 NRSV). 

Thomas and Wondra deal more in depth of who Christ was, is and will be. 
“Christology, or the doctrine of Christ, is not simply one topic or part of systematic 
theology, but the basis of the whole. ‘Dogmatics must actually be Christology and only 
christology’ (Barth). ‘If we have not a sound Christology, we cannot have a sound 
theology either’(Baille).”'^ 

Thomas and Wondra point to the work of New Testament scholars and 
theologians such as Raymond E. Brown, Marcus Borg, Luke Timothy Johnson, N.T. 
Wright, Edward Schillebeeckx, Wolfhart Pannenberg and Jon Sobrino and the work they 
Thomas and Wondra, Introduction to Theology, 158. 
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did in the second half of the twentieth century. These scholars and theologians searched 
to better understand and reconcile “the real Jesus” from the Jesus of history and 
theology. As we can wrestle with trying to find similarities or discrepancies between the 
real Jesus and the Jesus presented by history and theology. Brunner talked about the real 
tension that exists if, when we find tension, differences between who we have known 
Jesus to be and who Jesus really was. Tillich on the other hand finds that Christian Faith 
can be found independent of historical criticism. Thomas and Wondra lift up a third 
option developed in the latter twentieth century that the New Testament picture of Jesus 
mediates Christian faith in every age.^^ 

The question is raised by Thomas and Wondra of what Jesus believed and taught 
about himself and his relation to God. Raymond E. Brown concluded that the New 
Testament evidence indicates that ‘the certainty with which Jesus spoke and acted implies 
a consciousness of a unique relationship to God.”^^ Bornkamm and Robinson theorized 
that the historical Jesus may be independent of the kerygma or preaching about Jesus. 
Cullmann, Hahn and Dunn states, “The New Testament material on the person of Christ 
can be analyzed under the Christological titles ascribed to Jesus. V. Taylor focuses on the 
New Testament authors. Bultmann, Fuller and de Jonge focus on examining Jesus 
historically by stages. 

While Thomas and Wondra lift up the traditions of how the creeds describe Jesus, 
they lift up how orthodox Christianity does not attempt to explain the substance of 

Thomas and Wondra, Introduction to Theology, 160. 

Thomas and Wondra, Introduction to Theology, 161-162. 

Thomas and Wondra, Introduction to Theology, 163. 

Thomas and Wondra, Introduction to Theology, 163. 
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Christology, that is, how the two natures are united in one person. Thomas and Wondra 
discuss the attempt to deal with the theological issue of the “two natures of Jesus.” They 
lifted up Nestorianism and Schleiermacher and to a lesser extent the work of D. Baillie, 
Pittenger, Tillich and the followers of Bonhoffer. How to we interpret the terms, titles, 
“Son of Man” and “Son of God.”^^ 

Thomas and Wondra also lift up moving away from traditional categories of 
substance and nature and focus on how Jesus represents the function or activity of God. 
Theologians W. R. Matthews, H. W. Montefiore and J. Hick all have decided the more 
we can understand about Jesus, the more we can understand God. “Jesus’ agape is God’s 
agape.Thomas and Wondra talk about the valuable contribution of Paul Van Buren. 
In his secular meaning of the Gospel, he essentially concludes, “God’s plan was made 
flesh.”^° 

“In the last quarter of the twentieth century, there was more theological attention 
to Christology than to any other doctrine in most Christian Traditions.” While many 
theologians were mentioned by name, all these different theologians and theological 
perspectives: Roman Catholic, Latin American Liberation, Protestant, feminist, black 
liberation womanist, and Anglican makes clear how many ways Jesus can connect to and 
with humanity. 

In Wesleyan theology. United Methodists profess the historic Christian faith in 
God, incarnate in Jesus Christ for our salvation and ever at work in human history in the 

** Thomas and Wondra, Introduction to Theology. 

Thomas and Wondra, Introduction to Theology, 169. 

Thomas and Wondra, Introduction to Theology. 

Thomas and Wondra, Introduction to Theology, 172. 
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Holy Spirit. Living in a covenant of grace under the Lordship of Jesus Christ, we 
participate in the first fruits of God’s coming reign and pray in hope for its full realization 
on earth as in heaven. Our heritage in doctrine and our present theological task focus 
upon a renewed grasp of the sovereignty of God and of God’s love in Christ amid the 
continuing crises of human existence. 

Our forebears in the faith reaffirmed the ancient Christian message as found in the 
apostolic witness even as they applied it anew in their own circumstances. “Their 
preaching and teaching were grounded in scripture, informed by Christian tradition, 

enlivened in experience, and tested by reason. Their labors inspire and inform our 

22 

attempts to convey the saving gospel to our world with its needs and aspirations.” 

“United Methodists share a common heritage with Christians of every age and nation. 

This heritage is grounded in the apostolic witness to Jesus Christ as Savior and Lord, 
which is the source and measure of all valid Christian teaching. Faced with diverse 
interpretations of the apostolic message, leaders of the early church sought to specify the 
core of Christian belief in order to endure the soundness of Christian teaching.” 

As a United Methodist, the Nicene and Apostle’s creed is designed to build and 
foundation upon and give boundaries of orthodoxy to our faith, looking to the authentic 
biblical witness and the primacy of scripture as the guide. A core component of the 
creeds and scriptures affirms the triune God: Father, Son and Holy Spirit, one God, three 
persons. Jesus is the word made flesh, fully God and fully human. The growing 


United Methodist Church, The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church (Nashville, 
TN: The United Methodist Publishing House, 2016), 47. 

United Methodist Church, The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church, 47-48. 
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awareness is to recognize the unity of the trinity. To separate the trinity into simply 
separating Father and Son is to deny God came in the form of Jesus, the Christ. 

United Methodist recognize the mystery of salvation that comes in and through 
Jesus Christ, and God’s redemptive love that is realized by the activity of the Holy Spirit. 
Some of the distinctive characteristics of United Methodist theology in the Wesleyan 
tradition is the focus on grace and experiencing what is known as prevenient, justifying 
and sanctifying grace. We understand grace to be, “the undeserved, unmerited, loving 
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action of God in the human existence through the ever-present work of the Holy Spirit.” 
As such, the prevenient grace is as God reaching out to us, to all. Before we recognize the 
need for God, God’s grace, mercy and forgiveness is already present in our lives. 
Justifying grace is when we recognize, receive, affirm and find assurance in accepting the 
gift of God’s grace, love, mercy and forgiveness in our lives. Sanctifying grace is the 
process of being transformed back into the image of God we were created to be. 
Prevenient Grace is seen as the divine love surrounding all humanity. This precedes any 
and all of our conscious impulses and wishes to please God. It is our first glimmer to 
seeking God’s will and comes before the first slight transient conviction of having sinned, 
being a sinner. This theological concept of prevenient grace affirms God not only hearing 
the cries of pastor’s kids, but that God is crying out to pastor’s kids first, hoping they will 
hear and respond. 

Justification and assurance are accepting that God is reaching out, believing and 
accepting God’s pardoning love. Wesleyan theology stresses, “A decisive change in the 
human heart occurs through the prompting, and receiving of grace, the guidance of the 

United Methodist Church, The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church, 51-52. 

United Methodist Church, The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church, 51-52. 
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Holy Spirit.”^^ Through faith, we are justified, forgiven and restored. This results in a 
right relationship by God through Christ. Through justification, we are “regenerated,” 
“new creations” and experience new birth or conversion. This new birth can be sudden 
and dramatic or gradual and cumulative. It marks the beginning of an ongoing process. 
Wesleyan theology allows us to embrace the assurance of salvation and allows us to bear 
witness we are children of God. This theological concept is when specifically, a 
pastor’s kid not only affirms God hearing their cries, but accepts and embraces God 
calling out, crying out to them. 

Sanctification and perfection remind us acceptance, assurance and pardon are not 
the end of God’s saving work. New birth is the first step. Sanctifying grace draws us 
toward the gift of Christian perfection. John Wesley described the heart as “habitually 
filled with the love of God and neighbor, having the mind of Christ, walking as Jesus 
walked.”^^ This comes through the gracious gift of God’s power and love, not by our 
efforts or limited by our frailties. This theological concept raises up not only that 
pastor’s kids, no one is or will be perfect, but pastor’s kids, all kids, all people may be 
restored, and healed by God. 

The final theological concept can be seen as a solution to all three theological 
issues raised: God hearing PKs cries, what sacrifices are PKs called or not called to make 
and the opportunity for PKs to be healed. This concept is called the means of grace. 

Grace is something pastors have spoken of too little. While prevenient, justifying and 

United Methodist Church, The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church, 53. 

United Methodist Church, The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church, 53. 

United Methodist Church, The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church, 52. 

United Methodist Church, The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church, 52. 
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sanctifying grace are all concepts of accepting God’s love we are not perfect or holy 
enough to deserve. They all reflect God loves humanity unconditionally and wants a 
relationship with humanity. Means of grace are opportunities to accept and embrace 
God’s love and have a real relationship with God. 

The means of grace in Christian theology are those things (the means) through 
which God gives grace. Just what this grace entails is interpreted in various ways: 
generally speaking, some see it as God blessing humankind so as to sustain and empower 
the Christian life; others see it as forgiveness, life, and salvation. 

In Methodism, the means of grace are ways in which God works invisibly in 
disciples, quickening, strengthening and confirming faith. Therefore, believers use them 
to open their hearts and lives to God's work. According to John Wesley, the founder of 
Methodism, the means of grace can be divided into two broad categories, with individual 
and communal components: the first set of the means of grace are called Works of Piety. 
They include individual practices such as: prayer, fasting, searching the scriptures and 
healthy living. They also include communal practices such as: holy communion, 
baptism, Christian conferencing or "community." 

The second set of the means of grace are called Works of Mercy. They include 
service focused toward individual needs such as: doing good (Good works), visiting the 
sick, visiting the imprisoned, feeding and clothing those in need, earning, saving, and 
giving all one can. They also include service focused toward communal and or societal 
needs such as: the seeking of justice and opposition to slavery. Careful attention to the 
means of grace are for Methodists, important in the process of sanctification as one is 
moved on toward Christian perfection through the work of the Holy Spirit. The means of 
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grace are important because helping pastor’s kids learn how to use and incorporate these 


means of grace in their lives may become a critical piece to both raising awareness as 
well as strengthening and developing support systems for pastor’s kids. 

The final Wesleyan theologian included is named John Cobb. In his book Grace 
and Responsibility: A Wesleyan Theology for Today, he reflects on how successfully or 
unsuccessfully people have applied Wesleyan theological concepts today. He also reflects 
on how well or how poorly the concepts have been translated hundreds of years ago to 
the society today. While there are many wonderful things that can be taken from 
Wesleyan theology, is it both a great strength and weakness of those who come from this 
tradition, which yields the question: how we can pass these theological principles to 
pastor’s kids. 

John Cobb also gives a warning. The way John Wesley practiced his own 
theological principles in his own life left his personal life a shamble in many ways. As 
Cobb reflects on the core of Wesleyan theology being centered around grace and love, 
Cobb says this, “Wesley’s error was a serious one. It had damaging eonsequences for his 
own life. It has evoked both despair and self-deception in others. It has led many to 
dismiss him and miss the large truth of what he offered.” 

This leads to the question to be raised, how grounded and accurate is our theology 
and how do we practice it, as pastors and within our families. While there were many 
revelations that have come through walking through Introduction to Theology by Thomas 
and Wondra as our United Methodist tradition and Wesleyan Theology, there are still 


John B. Cobb Jr., Grace and Responsibility: A Wesleyan Theology (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 1995), 62. 
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many questions, especially how to practically apply, how to understand God and how to 
relate God to the issue of pastor’s children. 

Joyce Ann Mercer’s book called, Welcoming Children: A Practical Theology of 
Childhood, while not specifically address pastor’s children, focuses on understanding 
God and “specifically God in relation to children. Joyce Ann Mercer unapologetically 
explores an understanding about God’s perspective of children from her own perspective 
as a mother as well as theologian. She clearly articulates she does theology from a 

O I 

practical, feminist, and liberation perspective.” 

She begins by asking the question if children are recognized, valued and 
appreciated by the church at all: presently as well as historically and biblically. She 
remembers a time she took her then two-year-old to a restaurant where another customer 
clearly let her know her child was ruining the customers dining experience. She related 
that dining experience to church. Are there many churchgoers, “customers” who clearly 
articulate children often ruin their church “dining” experiences. 

Mercer proposes children in societies are like canaries in a coal mine, they often 
are the first to suffer the effects of “poison” in the air. She practically looks at specific 
children and their parent’s experiences in church communities. Mercer asks how well or 
poorly churches, congregations may reflect how God sees and values children. While this 
concept is a reality for PKs, it is also the reality that it is not just pastor’s children that 
have bad experiences in church, but children as a whole have bad experiences in church? 


Joyce Ann Mercer, Welcoming Children: A Practical Theology of Childhood (St. Louis, MO: 
Chalice Press, 2005), 1 -2. 


Mercer, Welcoming Children, 1-2. 
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As a new and young pastor, placed in small and older congregations it was immediately 
observed that the congregants did not treat many children well. 

While the reality is many congregations are simply not welcoming to children, 
how does God feel about children in general? In chapter two of Welcoming Children, 
Mercer lifts up how Matthew (19:13-15), Mark (10:13-16) and Luke (18:15-17), all have 
Jesus telling them, “let the little children come to me.” Mark chapter nine, verse thirty- 
seven says, “whoever welcomes one of these little children in my name, welcomes me.” 
In a society where children were often seen as property at best and rarely fully valued as 
human beings, Jesus lifted them up. Jesus would heal a boy with a Spirit (Mark 9:14-29). 
He would help a girl with a Spirit (Mark 7:24-30). Jesus consistently cared about “the 
least the last and the ‘littlest.’” 

In the Old Testament, Exodus, chapter twenty-two, verse twenty-two says, “do 
not take abuse any widow or orphan.” Isaiah chapter one, verse twenty-three denounces 
the one who does not defend the orphan. It is not enough not to abuse a child, we are 
called to defend them. Mercer contends the church often looks at children and asks how 
they can benefit the church. “If you reach the children, you reach the parents.” “Can they 
‘perform’ in worship, through drama, song or instrument. 

Mercer contents the scriptures. Old and New Testament show God lifting children 
up as valued in a “countercultural” way. It was not the culture in Old or New Testament 
times to lift up or value children for who they were. Children need to be lifted up, valued, 
trained, taught, disciple, not just for what they can do for the church, but for how they are 
a blessing and can be a blessing to God’s kingdom. 

Mercer, Welcoming Children, 44-57. 

Mercer, Welcoming Children, 44-57. 
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Once again, while Mereer never mentions pastor’s children by name, if all 
children are valued by god, pastor’s ehildren are valued by God. If all children need to be 
lifted up, valued, trained, taught, and “diseipled”, how ean we, I make sure pastor’s 
children are as well. 

In Graced Vulnerability: A Theology of Childhood, David Jensen also lifts up the 
value of children. While Jensen asserts in many ways the world often ignores children, he 
also asserts from the beginning our Judeo-Christian tradition lifts up children from the 
ritual of circumcision as a core part of the covenant. Jensen also lifts up scriptures to 
defend the orphan and widow. While Jensen acknowledges scripture is understood or 
misunderstood to firmly discipline children, alternate perspectives also understand 
discipline to mean training, teaching, discipline to prepare them for life and faith. Jensen 
also lifts up three of the gospels that call us to “let the little children come.” While 
Jensen affirms each and every person being a child of God, created in the image of God, 
Jensen uses a slightly different lens to see children as vulnerable and a God who has a 
special place and care for any who are vulnerable. God himself would come into the 
world vulnerable in the form of Jesus as an infant. Jesus would have a heart to help and 
heal the hurting and vulnerable. Jensen reminds us Jesus would choose to be humble and 
vulnerable, even to the point of death on the cross. We are also reminded that the empty 
tomb and the risen savior remind us there can be and is victory. 

Jensen lifts up the triune God who: was active at creation, chose to get involved in 
restoring, redeeming creation through his Son and continues to be active in the renewing 


David H. Jensen, Graced Vulnerability A Theology of Childhood (Cleveland, OH; Pilgrim Press, 


2005), 10. 
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activity of the Holy Spirit. Jensen continues to lift up Hagar and Ishmael.^^ If God would 
care enough to save a child, it shows God values every child and all life. He looks to the 
New Testament and hears in John 3:17 how Jesus came not to condemn, but to save. 
Jensen would go on to look at Deuteronomy, chapter six, verses four to nine lift up not 
only the value God places on children, but the importance of teaching them to learn, 
absorb and follow God’s ways. This raises the issue of the need for discipleship, 
teaching and training pastor’s children. 

Jensen would continue to lift up the state of children in the world today: poverty, 
disease, and oppression. The question and challenges raised is not a God who does not 
care, but a God who is calling God’s people to do something about it. Jensen looks to 
Friedrich Schleiermacher. Schleiermacher asserts that as we grow closer to God our 
profound awareness to sinfulness increases. God calls us to not only challenge if God 
hears the cries of PKs but to also ask the question: how can pastors and leaders hear the 
cries of the children that is growing louder? When hearing, one must respond to bring 
about healing, hope and wholeness. 

Jensen asserts we are called to reach out to, help, protect, and lift up children. 
Church should be a safe place, a sanctuary for all children. “In common parlance, 
sanctuary connotes a retreat, a place to escape from the rough and tumble world, a haven 

o o 

for the battered and bruised.” It should not only be a place of worship, a place where 
God is present, it should be a refuge for society’s victims. 


Jensen, Graced Vulnerability, 37-38. 
Jensen, Graced Vulnerability, 61. 
Jensen, Graced Vulnerability. 
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Can we begin to ereate a plaee, a sanetuary for pastor’s ehildren that ean beeome 
a sanctuary for them, from the sanctuary known as church? Can we, begin to raise 
awareness how church can, should be a place for pastor’s children to find sanctuary, not 
need a sanctuary to escape the church. Yes, we can! We can help church become more 
aware of how to help pastor’s children. We can also see the value of finding, creating a 
sanctuary for pastor’s children to escape and find healing as well as find God. 

Jensen then raises the radical idea from the gospels that say do not deny the 
children, but to let them come. The end of those passages indicates that adults should 
have more of a childlike heart. We are called to look through the eyes of a child, see 
things, faith from their perspective. Children are often asked what they want to be when 
they become adults. Jensen asks, “How can adults become more like children?” How can 
we look through the eyes of a child? See things from their perspective? Walk a mile in 
their shoes? See life and faith more like children do? One goal is to ask how can adults 
look through the eyes of a child, see from their perspective, to better understand them and 
how to support them? 

Other theologians can contribute to this dialogue about the needs and issues of 
pastor’s kids including: James Cone, Howard Thurman and Jurgen Moltmann. What can 
James Cone, a pioneer in black liberation theology teach about lifting up, God hearing the 
cries of pastor’s kids? If the assertion, hypothesis of pastor’s kids feeling unheard is true, 
if they feel ostracized, wrestle with unrealistic expectations, James Cone speaks a great 
deal of how the African community has felt unheard. In chapter three, “The Meaning of 
Revelation” in James Cone’s book, A Black Theology of liberation. Dr. Cone shares these 


words: 
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If we are going to speak about God and God’s movement in the world, it will be 
necessary to analyze the methodological procedure which enables us to recognize 
God’s activity. This raises the question concerning the epistemological 
justification of the Christian faith. How do we know who God is or even that God 
is involved in our history? 

James Cone, states further, 

The only real questions for Christians, is whether our actions are in harmony with 
God. And the only ones who are in a position to answer the question concerning 
the epistemological justification of the knowledge of God of God are the members 

of a given Christian community.This is especially true for whites who are in 

the habit of telling blacks what is and is not the appropriate response to white 

40 

racism. 

What this reaffirms is that personally and collectively we are called and charged to create 

a platform for pastor’s kids’ cries to be heard. 

In dealing with the topic of sacrifice that leads to suffering, Gordon Kaufman’s 

work, Systematic Theology: Historical Perspective, Kaufman defend the idea of love in 

God’s nature. Kaufman says, “it is improper to speak of the “wrath” of God as an 

expression of the being of God. Kaufman asserts the Love of God is essential, but the 

idea of wrath is an expression of human disobedience and can be understood only by 

looking at human nature, not God’s nature.Kaufman also shares, 

The wrath of God is a symbol more appropriate to discussion of the nature (and 
plight) of man than God.. .The man hanging on the cross.. .reveals God’s nature 
as long suffering love, not vengeance or wrath in any sense.. .Hence, in our direct 
exposition of the doctrine of God such as symbols as “wrath” would only be 
misleading and should be avoided: God reveals himself (God’s self) as love and 

42 

faithfulness, and this is that we must seek to grasp here. 


James Cone and Mark Knoll, A Black Theology of Liberation (New York, NY; Orbis Books, 

2004), 40. 

^ Cone and Knoll, A Black Theology of Liberation, 41. 

Cone and Knoll, A Black Theology of Liberation, 68. 

Cone and Knoll, A Black Theology of Liberation, 68. 
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Kaufman is calling for humanity to hear that God is a God of love. God does not want or 


wish wrath or suffering upon any one, especially unnecessarily. Why would God want a 

pastor to suffer for those he or she is called to serve, much less ask pastor’s kids to suffer 

for their parents serving those God is calling them to serve. 

James Cone also looks to Moltmann in his book, Theology of Hope. Cone says, 

Moltmann, one of the most prominent ‘hope theologians’ in his book Theology of 
hope says that the chief weakness of tradition thinking on eschatology is that it 
has been relegated to the end of time, having no relationship to the present. 
Eschatology has been interpreted as a reward to those who remain obedient. But 
Moltmann’s concern is to show that such a view means that one has not really 
heard of the promise of God. To hear God’s promise means that the church 
cannot accept the present reality of things as God’s intention for humanity. The 
future cannot be a perfection of the present. Therefore, “To know God,” writes 
Moltmann, “is to suffer God” - that is, to be called by God into the world, 
knowing that the present is incongruous with the expected future. Hence 
(revelation) does not give rise to powers of accommodation, but sets loose powers 
that are critical of being."^^ 

Hope in the promise of God is not hope in God himself but it hopes that his future 
faithfulness will bring with it also the fullness of what has been promised.Moltmann’s 
analysis is compatible with the concerns of black theology. Hope must be related to the 
present, and it must serve as a means of transforming an oppressed community into a 
liberated and liberating community. Black theology does not scorn Christian hope; it 
affirms it. It believes that, when Christians really believe in the resurrection of Christ and 
take seriously the promise revealed through him, they cannot be satisfied with the present 
world as it is."^^ 


Cone and Knoll, A Black Theology of Liberation, 68. 
Cone and Knoll, A Black Theology of Liberation, 139. 
Cone and Knoll, A Black Theology of Liberation, 140. 
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James Cone’s dialogue with Moltmann affirms the esehatologieal reality that 
while the absence of suffering and sacrifice is not a reality in the present world, humanity 
cannot simply accept that reality, or that suffering and sacrifice will someday be over, we 
must fight to alleviate suffering and sacrifice in this world. 

One of the cries often heard from pastor’s kids is the unrealistic call to be perfect. 
In Howard Thurman’s book, For the Inward Journey: The Writings of Howard Thurman 
1984 Friends United Meeting, he shares these words, “On Making a Good life: There is 
much conversation about making a good life. Deep within the human spirit is a concern 
that insists upon perfection. The distinction must be made between perfection in a 
particular activity, in a particular skill, and the central concern of the human spirit for 
perfection as a total experience. 

Who, or What is to blame? The desire to be one’s true self is ever persistent. 
Equally persistent is the tendency to locate the responsibility for failure to be one’s true 
self in events, persons, and conditions - all of which are outside and beyond ones’ self. 
Often a person says, 

“I would be the kind of person I desire to be,” or “I would do the thing that I have 
always wanted to do if...” The list is endless: if I had been bom a boy rather than 
a girl; if I had been tall and strong rather than short and weak; if I had been given 
the diet proper for a growing child; if my parents had been understanding and 
sympathetic rather than cold and impersonal; if I had lived in a different kind of 
community, or had grown up on the right side of the tracks; if my parents had not 
separated when I was a child and made me the victim of a broken home; if I had 
not been taught the wrong things about sex, about religion, about myself; if I had 
been a different racial or national origin - and on and on. The interesting fact is 
that in each “if’ there is apt to be, for the person who uses it, a significant element 
of truth. This element of truth is seized upon as the complete answer to the 
personal problem, as the single source of all the individual’s maladjustments."^^ 


Howard Thurman, The Inward Journey (Richmond, IN: Friends United Press, 1984), 82. 
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Thurman, The Inward Journey, 85. 
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The assumption is that the individual is ever in immediate candidacy to get an “assist” 
from God - that he is not alone in his quest. Through prayer, meditation and singleness of 
mind, the individual’s life may be invaded by strength, insight, and courage sufficient for 
his or her needs. Thus, he need not seek refuge in excuses but can live his or her life with 
ever-increasing vigor and experience and ever-deepening sense of fulfillment.’^^ One of 
the project hypotheses is that the pressure often put on pastor’s kids, by adults and peers 
inside and outside of the church as well as by pastors themselves can lead a pastor’s kids 
to conform or rebel. If the focus on a pastor’s kid is to help them learn how to allow God 
to work in and through their life to bring “transformation,” it may allow pastor’s kids as 
well as the adults and peers in their lives to both allow God to work and allow pastor’s 
kids to accept themselves and be accepted as they are. 

In concludes this theological foundation locates the cries of pastor’s kids and 
brings to a close the pastoral misery as well as a difficult journey of pastoral care for PKs. 
Through this theological excursion, personal healing has occurred as well as tremendous 
insight. This theological journey was not only to better understand God, but to 
specifically seek to better understand God’s perspective of children of pastors. A great 
amount of pastoral concerns has been answered, strengthened, and affirmed. God loves 
and cares for pastor’s children. No more or less than any other child or person, but God 
does care. This care, when administered properly, will bring healing and hope to PKs and 
they will know that God really does hear their cries as well as provides a healing balm. 

Pastor’s kids are a group that is often misunderstood, unappreciated and often 
oppressed or neglected, God is calling someone to do something to hear their cries and do 
something about it. The reality of being able to help them find liberation from their 

48 


Thurman, The Inward Journey, 86. 
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oppression was not as loud. However, what was heard was the reality of helping pastor’s 


children learn to deal with the challenges they face, some like what all people face, what 
some children face and what other children face who are in circumstances similar to 
theirs, with parents in similar careers. 

If pastor’s kid’s support system or network from peers and other adults from both 
inside the church as well as outside the church, even from their own parents and families 
can often be less developed, God is calling us to find ways to strengthen those support 
systems, offer teaching and training, mentors and role models. 

With God’s help, humanity can work to both help the church to become a better 
sanctuary or safe place for children of pastors and can create separate sanctuaries or safe 
places, real and virtual, using social media, and other means to help pastor’s kid’s deal 
with the stresses of life as well as the unique challenges that they face. The disciplines of 
psychology and sociology can be an asset to utilize in developing and implementing a 
ministry project that seeks healing in mind, body, and spirit. 

Ultimately, what does all of this mean? John D. Godsey may have put it best in 
the preface of Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s book. The Man and Two of his Shorter Writings, 

How do we face our problems? We put our brains to work with the best scientific 
or technical knowledge at our disposal or we use the trial and error method, or just plain 
common sense. Where we can learn from the past we do so; but we are never beholden 
to it. We focus our attention on the present, and sometimes, when we are at our best, we 
think of our responsibility for the future. 


Dietrich Bonfoeffer, The Man and Two of His Shorter Writings (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress 
Press, 1965), 55. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Pastor’s kids, do they face unique: challenges, obstacles, hurdles and pain that 
other children do not? In investigating the theoretical resources for the ministry project 
the field of psychology, sociology, and child development will prove helpful. Experts in 
this field speak to limits and limitations all children have and how this often leads to 
unrealistic expectations put upon pastors’ kids. Pioneers such as Sigmund Freud, Erik 
Erickson, Ivan Pavlov, B.F. Skinner, Abraham Moslow, Carl Rogers and Jean Piaget 
offer great insight into the body, mind, thinking, and emotions of children and adults. A 
more recent psychology expert, Dr. Kevin Eeman, an internationally known psychologist 
and bestselling author offers some insights and clear, concise solutions. Tradition which 
focuses on grace and how to offer it as potential solutions to the issues raised about 
pastor’s kids helps to undergird the psychological and sociological perspectives. By 
evaluating the research of these authors will shed additional insight on the theoretical 
behavior of interactions of PKs. In viewing PKs through a theoretical lens will held the 
reader to gain a better understanding of their actions which will also provide guidance as 
to ways to nurture and encourage PKs. 

Thomas S. Rainer summarized seven major things pastors wanted you to know 
about their children. What he did not expect, was a majority of those who responded were 
pastors’ kids. He was expecting to hear from pastors about their children. While some 
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were teenagers, many were adults who grew up as PKs. All had strong opinions, not all 
were negative, but many did express some pain/ 

The first item reaffirmed was that the glass house is a realty. The second was that 
some church members made a positive and lasting impact on PKs. One of the more 
frequent comments were of the church members who went out of their way to love and 
care for the PKs. Many of them took the children under their wing and made a positive 
difference in their lives. There were also heartbreaking stories of some church members 
who were “jerks” to the PKs. There were some “awful” words spoken to the PKs. Some 
still spoke of those words “stinging” decades later. Many PKs resented how meals and 
vacations were often interrupted. Some lamented how meals and family vacations were 
often cut short. 

Some of the PKs had positive memories when they were included in the ministry, 
such as hospital visits, nursing homes, and community activities. They often felt like the 
whole family was in ministry together. This being said, many PKs simply cried out, “Let 
me be a regular kid.” A number of the PKs expressed pain from high expectations placed 
upon them by both their parents and church members. Others said they were simply 
expected to behave badly because they were PKs. Finally, this blog posted how “some 

'y 

PKs left the church for good because of their negative experiences.” Some saw local 
congregations as a place where hypocritical, judgmental Christians came. There was no 
desire to return to such a place. Hurt and pain could be felt and heard in their comments. 

* Thomas S. Rainer, “Seven Things We Learned from Pastor’s Kids,” Growing Healthy Churches 
Together, accessed December 11, 2017, http://www.2thomrainer.eom/2014/01/seven-things-we-learned- 
from-pastors-kids/. 

^ Rainer, “Seven Things We Learned from Pastor’s Kids,” accessed December 11, 2017, 
http://www.2thomrainer.com/2014/01/seven-things-we-learned-from-pastors-kids/. 
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The writer of the blog felt badly for the wounds it opened. He also felt grateful for 
the voice it allowed PKs to have. By simply giving them voice and letting them know 
they are heard may bring a great deal of healing This is explored even more deeply 
through this theoretical scholarship. 

“Pastor’s Kid” is a term to refer to a child of a preacher, pastor, deacon, vicar, lay 
leader, priest, minister or other similar church leader. Although the phrase can be used in 
a purely descriptive way, is may also be used as a stereotype. The pressure PKs’ often 
experience from expectations place on them can develop into feelings of isolation and 
inner conflict. This is a unique phenomenon of preacher’s kid syndrome. A response to 
this syndrome might cause PKs to reject religion and the church altogether. The article 
lifts up why many may become rebellious, others may become clergy themselves. Also 
lifted up is the reality pastor’s kids are often more exposed to “defining” moments of life 
than other children. Personal experiences verify this dynamic. Pastor’s kid’s connections 
to so many communities have left them much more exposed, not just directly through the 
pastor and or parent, but through his or her own connections developed. The article lifts 
up pastor’s kids as either angelic or rebellious. 

While not often viewed as a scholarly or academic source, some unofficial 
sources reflect the reality of “pastor’s kids” being identified, categorized and often 
stereotyped. In an article on the web page go questions, org, the writer asked the 
question, “Why do so many preachers’ kids walk away from the faith?” Lifted up in this 
article is how preachers’ kids are often deeply hurt by the way church members treat their 
parents. They see anger and conflict and see hypocrisy and question faith in others and 

^ Got Questions, “Why Do So Many Preacher’s Kids Walk Away from the Faith,” accessed April 
24, 2018, https://www.gotquestions.org/preachers-kids.html. 
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themselves. It was shocking for a youth to exclaim, that the hardest thing about being a 
“PK” watching the way church members treat you. During this particular conversation 
another youth quickly agreed. This realization was a source of heartache and pain. 

The article also lifts up the pressure for perfection put on PKs, especially in 
smaller churches. Children of clergy often see the church as stealing their time away from 
them. They also lift up the average pastor moves every five years, this leaves children 
moving three or four times in their childhood. All these things can play into a teenager’s 
natural tendency to rebel. While many pastor’s kids may seem to conform while they are 
young, there may often come a time during middle, high school or college, rebellion may 
occur, as in the text, strike the shepherd and the sheep will scatter (Mark 14:27 NRSV). 
Yet, “for the one that is in you is greater than the one who is in the world” (1 John 4:4 
NRSV). It is a reminder to ask, how can pastor’s kids learn to lean on the one who is 
greater? The battles will be fierce. The Holy Spirit can help pastors and their kids to 
overcome. The final part of this article lifts up the importance of prayer and the pastors 
and the congregations they serve praying for their children. A resource they recommend 
is a book by Os Guinness called “God in the Dark.” 

Jesus’ final prayer is in John seventeen. Jesus does not pray that humanity is 
removed from the world, only that humanity has the strength to face it. It is a reminder 
neither we, nor our kids are called to be remove from the world, only that we find God’s 
strength to deal with whatever is before us. 

Abigail Wimberly talks about eleven struggles and misconceptions of a pastor’s 
kid. The first is that pastor’s kids are angels by day, rebels by night.^ Abigail simply 

^ Abigail Wemberley, “Eleven Struggles and Misconceptions of a Pastor’s Kid,” Odyssey, 
accessed December 11, 2017, https://www.theodysseyonline.com/12-struggles-missconceptions-pk. 
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indicates is there a little angel and devil in all of us. The second stereotype reinforces the 


first that preacher’s kids are either always getting into trouble or never getting into 
trouble. Again, humans all stumble and stand at times. Her third misconception is that all 
pastors are fathers and “super strict and controlling.”^ First, not all pastors are men and 
not all pastors are strict and controlling parents. Closely connected is her misconception 
all pastors’ kids live lives like that are portrayed in “Footloose” or “A Walk to 
Remember.” Many pastors’ kids are allowed to dance and not all dancing leads to sin. 

Another misconception is that all “outfits” have to be church or parent approved. 
While there are extremes on their side of apparel, and while pastor’s kids may be looked 
at more closely, there is plenty of room between extremely in style of clothing to wear. 
Some misconceptions not often lifted up before this is that pastor’s kids are not closer to 
God, just because their parent is a pastor, or that they should be expected to have all the 
skills and knowledge their parent does. My children often had expectations of both what 
they were expected to know and or be willing to do, such as read or speak in public, 
simply because I do. 

Another misconception, while eluded to but has not been focused upon, is that 
every action or word spoken by a pastor’s kid is a reflection upon their parents. While 
modeling and imitation of parents may occur in many ways, it is unfair to expect every 
action or word to be a perfect reflection of the pastor. This is true in the lives of many 
pastors and should always be a reminder how PKs are watching and listening far more 
than we may think. 


^ Wemberley, “Eleven Struggles and Misconceptions of a Pastor’s Kid,” accessed December 11, 
2017, https://www.theodysseyonline.com/12-struggles-missconceptions-pk. 
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While there is a misconception that PKs are expected to get special treatment 
from the church and their members, there is a reality to PK perks. However, boundary 
training teaches pastors that these perks can be tactics the membership could use for the 
purposes of control, manipulation, or gaining certain privileges. So, even while perks can 
be attractive, the pastor and child or children must beware their children may become 
accustomed to receiving the perks. 

The final misconception is PKs are expected to be at every church event, 
especially when they get older and all their time is devoted solely to church. While the 
pressure to be at every event can be real, balancing this pressure with opportunities for 
PKs’ to decline or choose to do something different is essential. Pastors must balance 
their expectations of PKs and allow them space to find their own faith journey. Pastor’s 
children could be involved and interested in other youth groups, churches and other 
events. Pastors must allow them to find other mentors, role models and healthy Christian 
peers on their own. 

This article concludes that “a pastor’s child is much more than “just” a pastor’s 
child. They are so much more. They are scholars, athletes, musicians, actors, singers, 
artists, debaters, missionaries, comedians, dancers, and most importantly children of God, 
who want no more than to be treated as an equal, just like you.”*’ 

While these and many other sources and resources may affirm and reaffirm 
common challenges PKs face, where may we find solutions? One place I found a place to 


® Wemberley, “Eleven Struggles and Misconceptions of a Pastor’s Kid,” accessed December 11, 
2017, https://www.theodysseyonline.com/12-struggles-missconceptions-pk. 
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better understand PKs and all children is, The Developing Person Through the Life Span 

n 

by Kathleen Berger and Child Psychology by Mavis Hetherington and Ross D. Parke. 

Hetherington and Park focus on exploring the behavior of children, looking to 
biological, social, cognitive and emotional behaviors. They ask what changes in behavior 
are gradual and continuous growing changes and what may be sudden or discontinuous 
changes, usually classified as stages. Urie Bronfenbrenner built a theory of how 
extending systems within our environment affect us as children and human beings. He 
lifted concepts such as the micro system or immediate family, ecosystems such as 
communities, including school and church as well as the macrosystems of society and 

o 

culture as a whole and how these systems interact and affect one another. This raises up 
how pastor’s kids are affected by not only their immediate family, but church, school, 
community and society as a whole. 

Berger, as well as Hetherington and Parke, would ask what are the biological, and 
what are environmental influences that may affect children. A common way to describe 
this is what is called the nature or nurture debate. What factors may simply be 
“engrained” in us and what may be altered by the circumstances around us. Kathleen 
Berger looks to Phillipe Aries who points out that until the twentieth century many places 
and cultures in the world, including the church looked to children as simply “little 
adults.” However, theorists assert children are not “little adults.”^ They are “wired” 
differently: physically, cognitively and emotionally. Children, including pastor’s children 

^ E. Mavis Hetherington and Ross D. Parke, Child Psychology (New York, NY: McGraw-Hill, 

1986). 

* Kathleen Berger, The Developing Person Through the Life Span (New York, NY: Worth 
Publishers, 1988), 5-6. 

^ Berger, The Developing Person Through the Life Span, 14. 
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must be recognized as having different ways of thinking and acting at different ages. We 


must learn to better understand these differences and limitations and account for them. 

Sigmund Freud was obviously a pioneer in psychology. His focus was more upon 
how the mind thinks and drives behaviors than the behaviors themselves. He talked about 
instinctual, often unconscious drives. His theory focused around what he called the id, 
ego and superego.The id was our materialistic desires, instincts. The superego was our 
morals and values, controlling those instincts and desires. The ego was the element in our 
mind balancing the two opposing factors." Spiritually, we have many analogies, 
especially from Paul, such as in Romans chapter seven and other places where he 
wrestled with what he did and did not do. 

Freud’s focus was how children have stages and phases where they have 
increased abilities and understanding they would not or could not have before. While he 
had names for these phases, all of which happened before adulthood, it reflected on what 
a child was capable or incapable of. This raises the question, at what point do people 
place expectations upon pastor’s children that are not only unrealistic, but things they are 
physiologically, and emotionally incapable of attaining? 

Erik Erickson would come along and focus on cultural influences, not only on 
children, but on people throughout their lifespan. He would talk about stages such as: 
trust versus mistrust, autonomy versus shame and doubt, initiative versus guilt, industry 
versus inferiority, identity versus role confusion, intimacy versus isolation, generativity 


*** Berger, The Developing Person Through the Life Span, 34. 
" Berger, The Developing Person Through the Life Span, 34. 
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versus stagnation and ego integrity versus despair. While for the purpose of this 
discussion the details of each stage is not important, Erickson unsuccessfully working 
through each stage could get a person stuck in the negative part of each stage. For 
example, if children or pastor’s children never learned to trust, not only can they get 
stuck in not trusting others, successive phases or each phase may affect the next. What if 
a child gets stuck in shame and doubt, a place many in religion, especially pastor’s 
children may face, especially if unrealistic, unattainable expectations are placed upon 
them. Some of the early people who explored behaviors in people were John B. Watson, 
Ivan Pavlov and B. F. Skinner. These men would explore how behavior can be altered 
by the environment around us. They called the possibility of altering human behavior 
conditioning. Pavlov may have been the most famous of the group in his experiments 
with dogs and ringing bells to alter their eating behaviors.B. F. Skinner developed what 
was called operant conditioning theory. His emphasis was on the positive or negative 
rewards people receive, directly or indirectly, intentionally or unintentionally for their 
behavior. For example, if a child behaves in a negative way and they are “rewarded” by 
the parent paying attention to them when they are otherwise ignored, they will often 
behave badly to get attention, even if it is negative. 

Eater, behaviorists such as Bandura and Walters extended this to what was called 
social learning theory.*^ They began to observe how powerful observation and imitation 


Berger, The Developing Person Through the Life Span, 37. 
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may be on people. This is important as we ask how pastor’s ehildren may be positively or 
negatively affected by the environment around them, what they observe and not what 
they are told, but what behaviors they imitate. The phrases, “practice what you preach” 
and “walk the walk” come to mind. Early Judaism also focused on recognizing the power 
of observation. When they talked about the law in the Old Testament, obey is often 
translated as “observe.” 

Abraham Maslow was a humanistic theorist. His emphasis was on what drives 
behaviors and the desire to reach our potential. It is interesting to note that he came out of 
an orthodox Jewish background. He focused on the positive aspects of behavior and the 
desire for people to achieve their potential. In his book Toward a Psychology of Being 
(1968), Maslow stated, “Human nature is not nearly as bad as it has been thought to 
be... It is as if Freud supplied us the sick half of psychology and we must not fdl it out 
with the healthy half.”^^ 

Maslow looked to the lives of people he considered to have lived lives to the 
fullest: Abraham Lincoln, and Eleanor Roosevelt, to name a few. He also looked to 
personal friends he thought were living full, happy lives. He looked to qualities of being: 
realistic, creative, spontaneous, spiritual, independent, purposeful, people with a few 
intimate close friendships to depend on. These people were not overly concerned with 
societies’ standards of expected behavior and were deeply concerned for their fellow 
human beings. These are interesting questions to raise for making healthy pastors kids. 

Berger, The Developing Person Through the Life Span, 41. 
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Mas low developed what he called a hierarchy of needs. He talked about 
physiological needs being foundational, food, and water. He then talked about people 
feeling safe, secure and stable, they then needed a sense of love and belonging, 
affiliations, friendships, and being accepted. They needed a send of self-esteem and 
worth, a sense of being successful, it is only then they may find “self-actualization” and 
peace. While this in some senses may seem overly simplistic, if pastor’s children do not 
feel safe and secure, if as in the United Methodist church, there is a real possibility of 
moving every year, this may be a main deterrent from finding peace and self- 
actualization. 

Carl Rogers was another humanist who was raised in a very religious, protestant, 
mid-western family. He rejected his upbringing in his adolescence, but in early adulthood 

went to Union Seminary in New York to become a minister. He eventually found 
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psychotherapy to be a form of ministry. 

Rogers followed along Maslow’s goal of focusing on the positive. He took it to 
the level of a theory called “unconditional positive regard” (sounds a little like 
unconditional love doesn’t it?). He took the mantra, “hate the sin, love the sinner” to a 
different level, a secular one. While positive affirmation and support may be what 
pastor’s kids need most, unchecked can have negative consequences as well. 

A key person named Jean Piaget developed what was called the cognitive 
structural theory. His theory looked to how child development, especially thinking and 
learning were shaped by a combination of biological and environmental factors. He 

Berger, The Developing Person Through the Life Span, 44. 
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believed intellect, knowledge and cognitive understanding came in stages. He believed 
children were incapable of understanding certain concepts until their brains matured at 
certain ages. For example, at around age eight, they could grasp tangible concepts, things 
they could sense. It was not until their early teens they could grasp abstract concepts 
beyond their senses. This theory supports children, including pastor’s children are 
incapable of certain thinking until their brains sufficiently mature. Asking, demanding 
things of children that they are physically, mentally, or emotionally incapable of may 
have negative, disastrous, possibly lifelong effects. 

Hetherington and Parke as well, discuss as a whole the affect family, peers, 
outside adults and the greater community has upon children. While there is a great deal of 
conversation about all of these factors, one of the main factors to focus upon is the 
discipline style of the parent. The three terms for discipline style are authoritarian, 
permissive and authoritative. The authoritarian style is the most harsh, strict and 
demanding. Permissive is as it sounds, the opposite. Authoritative is a balance in 
between. They found either extreme often had negative effects on children. 

Two scientists, behaviorists named Harter and Shantz developed a theory about 
egocentrism and role taking. They talked about how children are able or unable to make a 
transition from being self-centered to “other centered.” They discussed how children 
gradually make this shift from four to ten years old.^^ Undue pressure on a child to make 
this transition can have the reverse affect. They discuss a proper balance of 
encouragement, role modeling and patience to help children make this transition. 

Berger, The Developing Person Through the Life Span, 47-48. 
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Dr. Kevin Leman is an internationally known psychologist. He has written a 
number of books and has appeared on a number of television shows and talk shows. He is 
a husband and a father. He is also unapologetically Christian. One of his bestselling 
books, Have a New Kid by Friday claims to have all the answers for all kids, of which 
pastor’s kids are included. His claim is that applying the principles in this book can 
change a child’s attitude, behavior and character in five days. These are big claims, but 
can they be applied to pastor’s kids as well? Dr. Leman’s approach is to have parents 
read the introduction, then to read one chapter each day for a week. Each day take time to 
soak in and absorb each principle. At the end of the week, be ready to apply these 
principles. 

Dr. Leman introduces the book by asking if parent’s children “are driving them 
bonkers.” If many pastor’s kid’s behavior is an issue this may offer some solutions. Dr. 
Leman begins without pulling any punches. “Who is calling the shots?” In a day and 
age where all children can feel entitled, are parents allowing children to be in charge. 
While the challenge is as parents cannot make a child do anything, a child also cannot 
make a parent do anything. The question is raised how parents can stand up and be a 
parent, not a pushover without destroying a child’s “self-esteem.” 

The rest of the book outlines Dr. Lemans strategy. He begins by asking what kids 
life strategies are other than driving parents bonkers. He then lifts up three most 
important things parent want for their children. Dr. Leman then asks about long-term 
strategies and results. He gives three simple strategies for success. He offers three pillars 

Kevin Leman, Have a New Kid by Friday (Grand Rapids, MI: Revell Baker Publishing, 2008), 
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to offer and build a child’s self-worth and gives strategies for how to implement an action 


plan. 

Dr. Leman wants to make sure parents, adults know children are masters of 
manipulation. He also looks to Dr. Alfred Adler who states children’s, “purposeful nature 
of their behavior.” Children, often but not always behave intentionally, often to get 
attention. If they cannot get it in positive ways, they will accept attention, even if it is 
negative. This is important to remember, that as pastors are often very, busy, a child’s 
misbehavior may often be simply looking for attention, but if even the negative attempt at 
attention is unsuccessful, it may lead to other, bigger, longer term issues. Dr. Leman 
quotes author Anne Ortlund who states, “Children are like wet cement-moldable and 
impressionable.” His point, children are malleable to a point, but as they grow older, the 
cement hardens and is harder to change. 

Leman raises these questions: How did the child learn their behavior? Why is the 
child misbehaving? What are the parents doing? Why is it not working? How to parents 
feel about the behavior? (how much is it bothering the parent?) What level is the child’s 
behavior? Stage one is seeking attention, stage two is getting revenge. Finally, what 
should the parents do about it? 

As it is often human nature to engage in power struggles, Leman looked to a 
“famous” study where pigeons were trained to peck three times, then they were rewarded 
with pellet food. After they were trained, they changed how often they were rewarded: 97 
pecks, then 140, then 14. It simply left the pigeons completely confused. The moral is 
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that children, like animals, need consistency. What was Dr. Lemans first 
recommendation for inappropriate behavior? State your concern once, then turn your 
back and walk away. 

What Leman suggest at the end of day one? Observe what is going on in your 
house. What areas of the parent, adult’s relationship with the child is bothering them? 
What would you like to see change? Take the bull by the horns and expect great things to 
happen. Most of all, be consistent and follow through. 

On day two. Dr. Leman asks what attitudes are issues? Dr. Leman states in 
numerous studies, parent’s top three concerns for their children are attitude, behavior and 
character. Dr. Leman points out behaviors are an expression of what the child thinks of 
themselves. After challenging parents, adults to think about what children they are in 
conflict with the most. Dr. Leman challenges parents, adults by stating in order for 
children’s attitudes, behaviors to change, we must begin by changing our own. When 
there is an issue, it is not effective to offer continued reminders, raise voices or express 
anger. There should be no making a child feel guilty and no explanations are needed. 
Parents, adults need to remain calm and in control. 

Dr. Leman states that children often model behavior that is observed. In order to 
change the child, parents, adults’ must begin by asking what are we teaching by our 
actions and behaviors, not the words we are using, but how we are using them? 

After asking why a child is behaving the way they are behaving and how it makes the 
parent, adult feel, the parent, adult is challenged to ask if this issue, behavior is a 
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mountain or a molehill? In the big, long term picture how big is this issue and important 
is this battle. 

Dr. Leman offers three simple strategies for success: let reality be the teacher, 
learn to respond rather than react and “B” doesn’t happen until “A” is completed. Simply, 
let the children suffer the consequences of their actions. Parents adults need to stay calm 
and deal with issues and do not let a child move on until the task, need, issue in front of 
them is completed. If a child has not resolved something, do not reward them or simply 
keep going. 

Day three asks parents, adults to ask what their long-term goals are for the child. 
He emphasizes that children not only need parents, adult’s attention, they need a real 
relationship with us. Dr. Leman gives parents, adult tools to ask, what is a parents’ style 
of discipline? Are we more permissive, authoritarian or somewhere in between? Dr. 
Leman and most experts agree, discipline style is best somewhere in the middle. Where 
in the middle depend on both the parent and the child. There are consequences for being 
too far on either extreme. 

On day four. Dr. Leman focuses on the difference between self-esteem and self- 
worth. Self-worth focuses on acts, and behaviors. Dr. Leman offers three pillars to build 
self-worth: acceptance, belonging and competence.Parents are called to show 
unconditional love to children and help them feel like they belong. Parents are also called 
to give children responsibilities and let them build skills, and competencies. Dr. Leman 
cautions open ended praises. The focus is to give specific, act, behavior related 
encouragement. 

Leman, Have a New Kid by Friday, 57-60. 
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Day five is putting it all together and preparing a consistent plan for putting it into 
action. Make sure to be consistent. Dr. Leman gives six suggestions: assess the situation, 
diagnose the situation, what is, are the child’s behaviors that are in question, what are the 
child’s intentions (attention or revenge...), assess how the parent adult feels about the 
behavior, ask what the parent adult would normally do, think it through, ask how they 
would, should handle it differently. 

As the parent, adult prepares to put this new plan, strategy into action. Dr. Leman 
gives ten tools. Number ten, be 100% consistent in your behavior. Number nine, always 
follow through on what you say you will do (or won’t do). Number eight, respond, do not 
react. Number seven, count to ten and ask yourself, “what would my old self do in this 
situation? What should the new me do?” Number six, never threaten your kids. Number 
five, apologize quickly when you get angry. Number four, do not give any warnings. 
Number three, ask yourself, “whose problem is this?” Number two. Do not think the 
misbehavior will go away. Number one, keep a happy face on, even when you want to... 
do something else. 

Dr. Leman’s book and what it offers are good tools for pastor’s kids, parents and 
families. While certain aspects of the life of the pastor’s family may be magnified, the 
principles remain, especially the importance of taking time, paying attention and building 
relationships with children. In parish settings the following has often been said, your 
family and children should be your first parishioners, not your last. Dr. Leman 
incorporates a great deal of all of the childhood, development, psychology and learning 
theories into a concise, workable, usable model for parenting. 
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Dr. Lemans also offers parents tools for their children. These tools are essential 
for pastors. One proposed principle is to offer to pastor’s children the means of grace. In 
the theological chapter: prevenient grace, justifying grace and sanctifying grace as the 
ways God is at work in all of our lives. John Wesley taught that while God’s grace cannot 
be earned, we can engage in opportunities to receive it. Grace can be seen as 
opportunities to embrace God’s unconditional love in our lives. 

What are the means of grace? They have been divided up into what is known as 
works of piety and works of mercy. Both of these can be practiced individually and 
communally. “Individual works of piety include reading, meditating and studying the 
scriptures, prayer, fasting, regularly attending worship, healthy living and sharing our 
faith with others. Communal works of piety include regularly sharing the sacraments, 
Christian conferencing (accountability to one another) and bible study.” 

“Individual works of mercy include doing good works, visiting the sick, visiting those in 
prison, feeding the hungry, and giving generously to the needs of others. Communal 
works of mercy include seeking justice, ending oppression and discrimination and 
addressing the needs of the poor.”^^ 

While pastor’s kids may have many opportunities to practice these means of 
grace, they may be limited by many factors: the age of the members of the congregation 
their parent(s) serves, the size of the congregations, the size of the community they are in, 
being connected or disconnected to other United Methodist churches or other 
denominations. There are many other factors as well. 

United Methodist Church, “The Wesleyan Means of Grace,” UMC.org, accessed December 11, 
2017, http://www.umc.org/how-we-serve/the-wesleyan-means-of-grace. 
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The whole idea of means of grace is that these are opportunities and not 
obligations that should not be forced or coerced on pastor’s children. How can there be 
more opportunities created for pastor’s kids to take advantage of? They can connect with 
other United Methodist peers. They can connect with peers of other denominations. The 
ministry goal is to help pastor’s kids to connect with other pastor’s kids of the same or 
varying ages. While pastor’s kids may benefit in many ways as my kids have by 
connecting with other peers, especially from other denominations, there is a unique 
identity to be a pastor’s kid only another pastor’s kid may fully understand. 

The goal is not to speak for them nor try to fix them, only to hear their cries, give 
them a voice, connect them to one another and be an advocate for and with them. While 
pastor’s kids face many or all of the same challenges all other kids, people face, 1 believe 
giving them opportunities to practice the means of grace, drawing wisdom and strength 
from the Word of God, praying and all the others will also give them tools to deal with 
whatever it is they face specifically as pastor’s kids. 

What can be concluded from all this? The cries of pastor’s kids are real. They 
face many challenges, hardships and pain that come specifically from being a pastor’s 
kid. The voices of psychology, sociology, child development and other disciplines, warns 
and reminds us that in many, most, all ways pastor’s kids are like any other kids. They 
are human. They are created by God and designed by God, but all of these voices also cry 
out that they have limits and limitations. As they grow and age, pastors and faith leaders 
cannot ask of them what may be asked of adults. It is not “fair” to ask of them what we 


ask from their parent pastor. 
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Specifically, while Abraham Maslow’s hierarchy of needs may seem somewhat 
simplistic and legalistic, especially for those pastors and their families who are in an 
“itinerant” system, the constant possibility of moving often leaves children feeling unsafe 
and insecure. According to Maslow, this leaves children much more at risk of being 
mentally unstable, and also much less likely to be able to focus cognitively and thrive 
intellectually and academically, much less find spiritual peace, wholeness and reach their 
potential. Pastor’s kids have greater challenges developing emotionally, intellectually and 
spiritually. 

Unfair expectations are often placed upon them by other peers and adults inside 
and outside of the church and often their own parents. They have physical, cognitive and 
emotional limitations at each age. One must ask what is fair or unfair expectations? The 
glass house of pastor’s kids is real. Adults and peers within and outside of the church 
walls and pastors themselves may become mentors or attackers. Adults and peers inside 
and outside the walls of the church may help, strengthen and heal or cause real damage 
and lasting harm, wounds and pains, that are not dealt with may never heal. Pastor’s kids 
may often look to many ways to self-medicate if these wounds, issues are not recognized 
and addressed. 

Those unrealistic, sometimes unattainable expectations are often placed on 
pastor’s kids. Consistently placing these expectations upon pastor’s kids will not only 
lead them to conform or rebel, it may lead them to be unable to physically, emotionally, 
cognitively reach their potential. Many, most of these experts agree if children do not 
move through each phase in a healthy way, it makes it more difficult for them to thrive in 


the next stage. 
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For the unique challenges, pastors and their families face, they often have needs 
and wounds. We must ask how can adults meet their needs and avoid wounding pastor’s 
children? For the needs that go unmet and the wounds that need healing, how can we 
better meet needs and offer healing to pastor’s kids who need it? While the experts will 
vary in their thoughts, this damage is reversible, the earlier it is caught and dealt with, the 
greater the chances are a child may reach their full potential. 

How can we offer pastor’s kids a voice that allows them both to be heard and 
connect with one another in healthy ways? How can we develop and strengthen their 
support systems, offer opportunities to be mentored and mentor others? This ministry 
project will have three goals, which are to first, hear from pastor’s kids and help them 
hear each other. Second help pastor’s kids connect with each other. Third, how can we 
offer healing from the wounds that have come from life and being pastor’s kids. 

These are the foundational questions which informed the planning, development, 
implementation, and subsequent analysis and reflection which proved to be an 
informative and positive experience signifying a positive hypothesis. 



CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 

Introduction 

Are pastor’s kids, (PK), the worst behaved of all children? Do pastor’s kids tend 
to gravitate toward the extremes of rebellion or conformity? Is the glass house/ fishbowl 
real? Do they feel the pressures of perfection that often lead to frustration and rebellion? 
Does the guilt and shame of not living up to expectations cause them to silently put on a 
silent mask with a painted smile while they are wounded and dying inside? 

These were all questions swirling around this topic and project. How do we get to 
the bottom of it? Where can we find the answers we seek? How can we determine it the 
“PK phenomena” is real? 

As I reflect on my quest to understand what misunderstood PK life may often be, 
I quickly realized from the start parenting a PK was not easy. Whether it was difficult 
pregnancies for both of our children to their “bumpy” entrances in the world, life as a PK 
or parenting a PK would not be easy. 

I often joked that not only were my kids’ pastor’s kids, my undergraduate degrees 
were in psychology and child development. That was three strikes against them for sure. 
While I am sure all three of those things was often helpful to raising my PK children, 
there were many times they did not “fit the book”. 
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The biggest blessing, I think through it all was realizing they were still “normal” 
kids. Whatever the challenges, hurdles, obstacles, or choices in life were, good or bad, 
they were “normal”. While they were “normal” kids who often faced typical realities of 
life, many challenges as a “PK” were not typical or normal. 

I found both for them and for many, the glass house/fishbowl effect was real, 
especially living in very small communities with very small schools. Being in that 
environment often led to pressure to be and act perfect. These were obviously 
unattainable expectations. And, having moved four different times while they grew up, 
including during my son’s freshman year of high school and my daughter’s senior year of 
high school proved to be an exceptional challenge. 

The questions became, were my children’s experiences unique? How can we find 
out? While there is the perception and reputation looming, that PKs are the “worst,” on 
the surface, many pastors and families, especially those pastors’ kids and adult pastors’ 
kids who have stayed connected to the church on the surface seem very “normal” and 
“stable”. On the surface, there seems to be little outward evidence of the stereotype. 

As I explored the Scriptures, I found the reality of hypocrisy in the story of Eli’s 
Sons. I also found the reality of the questioning of Eli’s parenting skills. I also found the 
value of mentoring in the relationship with Eli and Samuel. I also found this relationship 
in the New Testament with Paul and Timothy. I found many complicated dynamics in the 
historical journey into John Wesley’s family. Whether it was John’s relationship with his 
pastor, father and mother, the conflict John’s father had with both congregation and 
community and the impact it had on the family, John’s parents parenting styles to the role 
models in his life or how God was at work in John’s life throughout his life, there were 
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many things to be gleaned from the Wesley family and see how those factors affect PKs 
today. 

As I reflected theologically on PKs, I began to ask if God really cared about PKs. 
As I heard the phrase, “don’t sacrifice your children on the altar of ministry”, I heard the 
contrasting scriptures calling us not to love son or daughter or anyone more than God. I 
heard the call to take up the cross and follow. I wrestled with the passage of Abraham and 
Isaac and God providing the Ram, Lamb and ask at what point was Jesus the ultimate 
sacrifice? If Jesus was the sacrifice, at what point does God call us to follow the model to 
sacrifice and what point was Jesus the sacrifice even for PKs? This led me to dig deep 
into the theological concept of the Trinity, what it meant for Jesus to be fully human and 
fully God. If Jesus was fully human, are Pastor’s or their children any less human than 
Jesus was? 

As Jesus was wounded, suffered and died, Jesus was also resurrected, healed and 
made whole. At what point can and do many PKs make sacrifices, get wounded deeply, 
maybe even dying inside from the “collateral damage” and even “friendly fire” that 
comes from ministry. It raised the question what wounds could be covered or hidden out 
there, needing and wanting to be healed. 

How can theological voices such as John Wesley, Cobb, Joyce Ann Mercer, 

David Jensen, James Cone, Jurgen Moltmann and Howard Thurman all speak to the issue 
of PKs? This led me to the exploration into how the secular world can speak to, affirm or 
contradict what PKs truly face in ministry and how scientific, psychological, 
physiological research, evidence and facts may come to the rescue and defense of PKs. 
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How can foundational psychological voices such as Freud, Erickson, Pavlov, 
Skinner, Maslow, Rogers and Piaget speak for PKs? Finally, how can a more recent 
psychology expert, Kevin Leman, who wrote books such as “How to have a new Kid by 
Friday”, speak to issues pastor’s kids face. 

All of this had a profound impact, along with the guidance and direction of my 
own mentors in the program who were immensely helpful in guiding how the PK project 
would take shape. Not having been a PK, the focus of my research and project became to 
provide an empathetic listening ear; a safe space to tell stories; provide a healing/release 
worship experience and evaluate my hypothesis centered on my providing a safe, 
supportive, and loving environment to hear the stories of PKs’ to the end that this would 
be a beginning space for healing to take place in their lives and to break the silence. 

Methodology 

Because there has been so little official research or actual study done on and with 
PKs, the focus on the project became, creating a safe environment for PKs to share and 
hear each other’s stories. A survey was developed to collect information about PKs: age 
span parent was a pastor, present age, denomination, size of church, school, community, 
theology of pastor parent and PK, parenting style, number of moves, amount support 
received from parents, peers and adults. 

The survey also asked them to share happy, funny, sad and hurtful stories both to 
give them an opportunity to share as well as reflect upon both the positive and negative 
ways being a PK affected them. The question was also asked overall, how positive or 
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negative their experience was as a PK. The final question asked if there was one thing 
you would want people to know about being a PK, what would it be? 

I dispersed the survey in as many places as possible: Annual conference of Upper 
New York, face to face, emails, etc. The plan was also to use the survey to do a face to 
face interview to observe behaviors while questions would be asked personally by 
myself. 

I set up a booth in the display area of Annual conference to both share some of the 
research I gathered (Biblical, Historical, Theological, Theoretical). I also put together a 
slideshow of famous PKs both those who conformed and some who have a reputation of 
being rebellious to raise awareness and begin a conversation with those who approached 
the booth, both those who were PKs and those who were not. I followed up after 
conference with e-mails to known adult PKs to be willing to fill out a survey and possibly 
follow up with a one on one interview. 

Any and every adult PK I could find, was invited to the A kr on First United 
Methodist church, initially on Saturday, June 14, 2018, from 10-2. It turned out to be 
Saturday, June 30, from 9-1. There was gathering time of fellowship and food, snacks 
and drinks. We gathered in a group in what is known as our fireside room. It is like a 
living room with couches and chairs. This set up an informal atmosphere like friends 
talking in a living room. It allowed PKs to share their thoughts, stories and experiences of 
being a PK. I shared some of the information I learned in my research. We had a time of 
worship together, I asked the musicians to be prepared to lead a music that both lifted up 
the struggle of life and faith and ended with the celebration of the victory of the 
resurrection. During this worship service, we offered forgiveness, healing and wholeness 
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for PKs and all who come. We closed our time of worship with a celebration of the 
resurrection, offering life and new life to all. We closed our time together with a lunch. 
Like a funeral luncheon, it was a time to observe how the participants responded to our 
time together. Everything was ready for the PKs to come and share. 

Implementation 

As I reflect on how the concepts of the project translated into reality, I thought of 
my father’s job as a “sales engineer”. He sold steel cutting tools to a plant that built car 
engines. He had to figure out how to turn the plans on paper into the reality of making the 
machines work. 

From the beginning of the project implementation there were things that did not 
occur as originally planned. Beginning my project at the Upper New York Annual 
Conference of the United Methodist church, I prepared my displays, posters, and surveys. 
Because of Annual conference being held in a different location, there was great deal of 
logistics that had to be accounted for. I was not given an opportunity to speak from the 
floor of annual conference. I was not given the opportunity to hold a small group 
workshop, which would have been a two-day gathering. The first day would have been 
gathering PKs together and hearing their stories. The second day would have been 
discussing my research and holding a worship service which offered a time of healing 
and forgiveness. There was also not a separate, private area to hold one on one 
interviews. Most of these plans did not occur because of the change in location of the 
Annual Conference. The physical logistics of the new locations prevented all of these 


things from occurring. 
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I did get to annual conference early. After there being some confusion over a table 
area, I was given half of a table. I scrambled to condense my display to fit onto one table. 

I set up my laptop and started the slideshow of famous PKs. There was also some 
confusion, because my table was labeled as a United Theological Seminary display, they 
thought my table was promoting United, which I did, but had to clarify I was promoting a 
project for PKs. For some reason, the person organizing the display table labeled my 
table the United Seminary table, not the table for a Doctor of Ministry Project for PKs. I 
also needed to label m displays more clearly what this table was for. 

Many who came up to the table were skeptical of what I was doing and why. 

Many PKs wanted clarification to the purpose of the surveys and intention of my 
research. If I stepped away from display and came back, there were often young people 
who looked at the display. Because of limiting the project to adult PKs, I did not press the 
matter, but if I asked them if they were PKs, they often nodded and walked away. I could 
often see some sense of hurt or discomfort in many of their eyes. 

I was able to strike up conversation with several PKs who were willing to talk 
about their experiences. Some were eager to share their “horror” stories, relating to the 
fish bowl, pressures for perfection or lack of support or the busyness of their parent 
pastor. I did observe many times, the older the PK, the more comfortable they were 
willing to have talked about their experiences. This appeared to have been their ability to 
process their experiences during the span of their lives. 

One unexpected serendipitous blessing was my booth was next to a project called 
the heifer project. One of the people at the display table was a retired pastor named Bob 
Long. After he retired, he at times would fill in for a pastor or their family who wanted. 
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needed an extended time off. I talked at length with his son, who was laity there. He had 
a very negative experience but was still connected and serving the church as a lay 
delegate and trustee in his church. This led me to tuck in my mind the possibility, 
opportunity to offer pastors and their families an extended time away. 

While I think this display at annual conference was able to raise the awareness of 
PKs, by far the best success I had was with people I already knew and who trusted me. 

My focus would have been and would be in the future building trust, PK by PK and 
having them draw people into the project. 

I was able to hand out a few dozen surveys. For better or worse, due to the length 
of the survey and the request for four written responses of stories or memories, I let them 
take the survey and asked them to return them later. I received about a dozen back. Some 
spoke of appreciating the opportunity. Some said simply filling out the survey was a 
chance to reflect on their experience and a PK and find some healing from it. Some were 
eager to tell their stories, many said they never shared those parts of their stories before. 

Those who I was able to speak with at conference were invited to come to my 
church, Saturday, June 30, 2018.1 gave them a letter and invitation letter explaining the 
purpose of the gathering. Both before, during and after conference, I extended invitations 
to whoever I knew were adult PKs to fill out a survey and attend this gathering. 

One of the interesting realities of this June 30 date, was that many United 
Methodist pastors move around July 1, so about a half dozen or dozen pastors who would 
have like to attend, were unable to because they were moving. There were a number of 
others, who were busy in ministry, and or would have to travel 2 to 6 hours to come. 
Interestingly, some who came traveled for hours to come. Some traveled 4 hours to be 
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there. I invited my mentors to attend and they accepted. Since attendance was looking 
small, I invited anybody and everybody who was interested in the PK project, family, 
friends, and the church to come. 

We did have sixteen attendees. My daughter came for the beginning. My son was 
there and helped video the time together. My Son’s girlfriend attended as well. My wife 
attended. My mentors were there. My younger sister came. I had asked a wonderful 
pianist, organist to come and help with the music. Her dad was a Baptist Pastor, but she 
had a funeral for a PK come up at the last minute. I had also invited two sons of a good 
friend of mine who is a Southern Baptist pastor from the nearby Native American 
Reservation to help lead praise and worship. My friend, their father was also able to 
attend part of the time. One leader from the church attended. There was also a couple 
who have been very supportive of us who attended. She was friends with the daughter of 
the pastor in town when she was growing up and wanted to better understand what pk life 
was like. There was also a United Methodist whose family was from India. He spent time 
growing up in India. His father was a pastor. He was denied bishop, because he was a bit 
rebellious. If he couldn’t keep his own house in order... A friend of the gentleman from 
India also attended. 

As we gathered, I had some simple breakfast items, snacks and drinks available. I 
also had the slideshow of the famous PKs playing on a large screen TV in the room we 
gathered. We also handed out the pre-surveys, had them completed, handed out erasers, 
and allowed for a gathering time for people to talk and get to know each other. 

I opened in prayer. I then shared a brief video from the promotion for the TV 
show “Preachers daughters”. I also showed a brief video of comedian John Crist, who 
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was a PK and had a few jokes about PKs. Both videos allowed for some laughter. I 
observed the body language of most of the people relax. This made it easier for PKs to 
share their stories. I shared my own journey, not being a PK, but as my father was a busy 
Salesman, my goal was to be there for my children as often as possible, then as an adult, I 
heard and answered the call to ministry. 

I had everyone go around the room and give a brief introduction, who they were 
and why they were here. After a delay, due to the pianist not arriving and the PKs who 
were leading praise and worship coming late, we sat down to share stories. I had my 
mentors begin. Having my mentors begin as PKs both helped set the stage for how the 
other PKs would share their stories and give two examples for how long to speak and the 
types of things to share. A forty-five to sixty-minute time period turned into ninety 
minutes of a blessed time of PKs being comfortable sharing their stories. 

At the conclusion of the story listening sessions, we moved upstairs to the 
sanctuary. I shared an introduction of digging deep into understanding what it meant for 
Jesus to be fully human and fully God. As I explored the reality of the pressures PKs 
face, I talked about how I spent time researching the trinity. If Jesus was fully human, 
Jesus got happy, sad, angry, etc. If Jesus was fully human and fully God, then who can 
expect PKs to be any less human than Jesus? 

I shared a message and song, from my research. The focus of the message was 
about how life, faith, ministry and being a PK can bring challenges and wounds. I also 
talked about how God wants us all to find healing the wounds life can bring. I shared 
about one of my trips from New York to Ohio. I was practicing a song for church. It was 
a song by Ray Boltz called scars. I talked about visualizing the scars on Jesus’ hands and 
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side while I was practicing the song. I shared an image of Jesus appearing to me, turning 
and lowering his robe to show me the scars on his back. I shared just as Jesus suffered 
and died, Jesus also rose. I spoke of how it is by His stripes we are healed and made 
whole. We can have scars on the outside and inside, we can also have inner and outer 
wounds that are not healed. Jesus desire is for us to find healing and wholeness. 

I had the sons of my friend from the Native American Reservation lead some 
worship songs. They shared a modern version of “Because He Lives”, “Lord, I Need 
You”, and “O Praise the Name.” As they led worship, he also spoke in between the 
songs, the way praise and worship leaders often do. They closed with an A cappella 
version of the hymn “At the Cross.” They began in the Native Seneca Language and 
finished in English. It was a powerful moment. 

I then explained the opportunity to write their painful moments on paper. Both the 
things that have happened to them as well as the painful choices they, we have made. I 
shared a story of when my son was young, he said, “O daddy, just erase that!” I smiled, 
we moved on. I then explained how in the next day or two God showed me Acts 3:19, 
that says God blots out, erases our mistakes, sins. 

I shared John 3:16, how God so loved the world, but then looked to the few 
previous verses that spoke of Moses lifting the serpent. It goes back to when the Israelites 
were wandering in the desert. They were grumbling and complaining toward God. They 
ended up in the middle of poisonous snakes and began to be bitten. God instructed Moses 
to create a bronze serpent and put it on a pole. When they would look at the serpent on 
the pole, they would live. “Just as the snake was lifted on a pole, so must the Son of Man 
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be lifted up. Jesus came to love, heal and forgive. Jesus came to remove the poison of 
bitterness and sin in our lives. Jesus came to help us to forgive and be forgiven. 

1 instructed them to write their “bitter moments” on the paper. 1 told them it was 
paper that dissolves in water. While I was singing the song by Ray Boltz called scars, 
they could come forward after writing on the paper and put it in the water, as a symbol of 
how God can help us to do what we often cannot do on our own, forgive and be forgiven. 

We had time for PKs to write painful moments that happened as PKs and painful 
memories from bad choices they made and the shame, guilt and silence that followed. We 
closed our time, celebrating the victory of the resurrection and how God can and wants us 
to find forgiveness, healing and resurrection life 

I walked them through Jesus in the garden, his suffering and death. I then led 
them to the garden of the tomb and pointed out it was open and empty. I encouraged them 
just as Jesus came to Mary Magdalene and called her by name. Just as Jesus forgave 
Peter three times, that God may offer us the opportunity to truly and fully be forgiven of 
our own bad choices and help us to heal from the painful things’ life can bring, inside and 
outside of the walls of the church. 

We finished our worship time singing an encore of “Because He lives”. 1 prayed, 
then we closed with lunch. This was important for me, because I wanted to observe how 
the participants absorbed and reacted to our time together. All seemed to enjoy and find a 
great deal of peace, healing and joy. 

I noticed the older the participants, the more they were able to have reflected and 


worked through their experiences. 
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During the lunch participants completed their “post-surveys.” The objective was 
to see if PKs felt heard and valued through our time together, All who came PK and non 
PK expressed feeling care for, heard and valued and some sense of healing simply by 
being able to talk openly and in a nonjudgmental environment. 

The following section will offer a snapshot view of how a successful conclusion was 
ultimately determined. 


Summary of Learning 

While my data was very limited, especially the blogs I found, while not purely 
scientific affirm many of my hypotheses and thoughts. “The glass house” (fish bowl) is 
real. Pressures for perfections are a reality. My own results, from the survey and 
discussions were, as expected, skewed positive from gathering much of my data from 
those who were now pastors, or active laity at annual conference. 

Out of a dozen surveys collected, twelve said they were PKs all their childhood, 
one said they were only a PK when they were young and only a PK until their middle 
school years. 

One participant was still in their 20’s, five participants were in their 30’s, Two 
participants were in their 40’s, four participants were in their 50’s, two participants were 
over sixty. All but one participant, the parent was the father, one participant had both 
parents as pastors. Ten participants were United Methodist, one participant was American 
Baptist, one participant was Fundamental Baptist, one participant was Wesleyan, one 
participant was Pentecostal and one was United Church of Christ (UCC) 
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Two participants grew up in small churches of fifty or less. Three participants 
grew up in churches of fifty to one hundred. Three participants grew up in churches of 
100-200. Three participants grew up in churches of different sizes. Three participants 
grew up in places their parent pastured larger churches as they grew older. One 
participant grew up in churches that were smaller as they grew older. 

Two participant’s parents were fundamental. One participant’s parent was 
evangelical, six participants parents were conservative, one was moderate, four were 
moderate to liberal, one was liberal. 

Two participants spent at least part of their time growing up in rural areas. Four 
participants spent at least part of their time growing up in a village. Two participants 
spent at least part of their time growing up in the city. One Spent at least part of their time 
growing up in the suburbs. Two Participants spent at least part of their time growing up 
in all these areas. 

One participant grew up in a community less than 500. Two participants grew up 
in a community of 500-1000. Five participants grew up in communities of 1000-5000. 
Three participants grew up in communities over 5000. One participant grew up in all 
sizes of communities. 

Of the size of the school’s PKs went to, two were smaller than thirty in each 
grade, three were thirty to seventy-five, three were seventy-five to one hundred fifty, two 
were one hundred and fifty to three hundred, five were over five hundred and one PK 
simply said the schools they went to were various sizes. 

One of my assumptions here was confirmed when I asked PKs how many times 
they moved. Two said twice, five said two times, one said three times, one said four 
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times, and five said more than four times, one said seven times. My assumption was 
moving was, is one of the most difficult aspects of the life of a PK. 

As I moved into the questions that dealt with their perception of their parents 
parenting and the support they received, this is where I got the skewed results I expected. 
While two PKs said their parents were very strict, four said they were strict and eight said 
they were neither too strict or lenient, eight said they received a great deal of support 
from one or both parents, two said they received enough and three said they did not 
receive enough. Ten PKs said they received most of their support from both parents and 
two said they received most of their support from the non-pastor parent, one wrote in 
most of their support was from a sibling and other clergy. 

Of those PKs who responded, eight said they received enough support from peers 
and three felt they did not receive enough support. Two PKs felt most of their peer 
support from inside the church. Six felt peer support was a balance of peers inside and 
outside the church and one felt most of their peer support came from outside the church. 

While six PKs felt they received enough support from adults, two felt they 
received a great deal, while three felt they did not receive enough. While my phrasing the 
question got mixed up, most felt they received equal support and treatment from adults 
inside and outside the church. 

Once again, since the majority of PKs that responded were from The United 
Methodist annual conference, the questions on expectations were expectedly skewed as 
well. The numbers for expectations of parents, adults and peers inside and outside the 
church were very similar in distribution. Two PKs felt their parents’ expectations were 
very reasonable, nine felt they were reasonable, one felt they were unreasonable, and one 
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felt they were very unreasonable. One PK felt that adults’ expectations in the church were 
very reasonable, nine expectations were reasonable, and three felt adults’ expectations in 
the church were unreasonable. One PK responded that adults’ expectations outside of 
church were very reasonable, ten were reasonable and two were unreasonable. Eleven 
PKs responded that expectations from peers in the church were reasonable and one PK 
felt they were unreasonable. Eight PKs responded that expectations from peers outside of 
church were reasonable, and four PKs responded that peers’ expectations outside of 
church were unreasonable. 

Overall, four PKs felt they had a very positive experience, five responded they 
had a positive experience. One responded their experience was neither positive or 
negative. One responded between neither positive or negative, two responded negative 
and one responded very negative. 

I will sum up the narrative questions here, to avoid any violation of 
confidentiality. Almost all of the happy stories involved a person who played a mentor in 
their life, a gathering of peers and adults from denominations for fellowship and support 
or hearing the effect that their pastor parent had on people’s lives. 

Many of the funny narratives involved the PKs misbehavior being handled in a 
lighthearted way. Some spoke of warm family moments filled with laughter. 

Interestingly, some either did not respond, or responded they did not remember any funny 
moments growing up regarding being a PK. 

The sad and hurtful narratives seemed to interchange with each other. These 
narratives often included the pain of moving, conflict in the church and with their parent, 
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unrealistic expectations from peers or adults inside or outside of church. Many said they 
have never had the opportunity to talk about these experiences. 

Those who responded to the narrative asking what they would want people to 
know about being a PK often wanted people to know they were just “Ks” normal kids. 
Some spoke of the opportunities to explore and find the faith for themselves. Some spoke 
of being grateful for the opportunity to be PKs. Some spoke of the reality of the 
“fishbowl” and not putting unrealistic expectations on PKs. 

Many of the participants said this was their first time talking about and deeply 
reflecting on their PK experience. None of the people I talked to, other than those who 
had a chance to have conversations with other PKs they knew said they had the 
opportunity to talk about or reflect upon their life as a PK. 

Conclusion 

After over two decades of wrestling with the idea of the PK project, two years of 
being immersed in this project what have I concluded? The fishbowl/ glass house effect 
on PKs is real. While I still conclude the smaller the pond or community, the larger the 
fish bowl and big fish in a small pond reality is, the interaction with PKs in “bigger 
ponds” or bigger communities minimized the difference between smaller and larger 
communities. While larger communities, schools and churches had more resources and 
support systems, it also confirmed the reality of the fish bowl effect. I created and posted 
a Facebook page on the PK project in June. I am still getting responses from PKs saying 


they are interested in the project. 
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While the surveys did not necessarily reflect the effect pressures of perfection had 
on PKs, the informal interviews, discussion with PKs did. Many spoke of not having a 
“safe place and space” to feel they could talk openly about PK life. Those who had 
connections with other PKs spoke of how valuable it was to give them support. Even on 
the news, President Obama’s children spoke of how valuable it was to talk with other 
“President’s Kids” to talk about dealing with life in the public eye. While the sphere of 
PKs is almost always in varying degrees smaller, the effect is real. If the pressures to 
conform seem unattainable, there were often different degrees of rebellion, followed by 
varying degrees of shame and guilt. 

Those who did fill out formal surveys did show that having a solid support system 
from a combination of parents, adults and peers both in the church and in the community. 
What I did not expect was how much support from one area could make up for other 
areas lacking, parents, etc. The results indicated even one or two people: peer or adult 
who served as mentors or role models had a strong influence on PKs. 

The results of the surveys, but even more the conversations with PKs showed 
even more than I suspected how much of an influence moving and the itinerancy process 
had on PKs. In the United Methodist system, neither pastors nor their families are 
supposed to have any contact with prior congregations for at least a year if at all. This is 
to allow incoming pastors and their families to bond with their congregations, but it 
creates a great disconnect with support systems not only pastors, but even more so PKs 
and pastors’ spouses create with congregations. This makes the importance of creating an 
outside support system even more important. 
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What solutions did I find? I heard from numerous places from numerous adult 
PKs the value of “PK summer camp.” While at seminary, 1 began talking with someone 
from the “Four Square” denomination about how their denomination has a week over the 
summer that PKs from all over the east coast get together. It is mostly an informal time of 
having fun and bonding with adults and peers. There was a United Methodist Pastor who 
was a PK in the Baptist church. She said they also had a camp growing up. Many PKs 
said they developed support systems and bonds while at a weeklong Family Bible Camp 
at a United Methodist Church Camp. As this was originally going to be a part of my 
project, it affirmed the value of making a “PK camp” a reality. I can also see the value in 
having PK and weekends for pastor’s families as well as day gatherings. 

One of the unexpected, “serendipitous” moments during this project was 
“bumping” into some people from the University where I got my undergraduate degrees. 
The State University of New York at Buffalo. The University has developed a national 
bullying institute to help children and youth deal with bullying. While it shows bullying 
is far more than just a PK issue. It will be a valuable resource to help PKs deal with 
bullying. I also bumped into a professor from the same University who said they have 
been doing studies on resiliency in children. This also seemed to be the Universities 
attempt to better understand why some children thrive in the same or similar environment 
other children struggle in. One of the unexpected results I found was in many pastor’s 
families where there were multiple PKs, at least one of the PKs struggled and did not like 
PK life, while at least one or more PKs in the same family was able to thrive and overall 
enjoyed PK life. On a personal note, my son embraces PK life, good and bad as a “badge 
of honor,” while my daughter simply says PK life “sucked.” 
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Two potential resources I found to continue to find support with the issue of 
moving and itinerancy were the military and missionaries. While doing research at a local 
Christian College, 1 once again, “bumped” into a professor who talked about trying to 
find ways to support children of missionaries, who often struggle both with missionary 
life and reintegrating back into their home culture. 

An interesting issue I did not expect to be raised near the beginning of my 
research was the issue of parenting PKs. As I researched my Old Testament lesson about 
Eli, Samuel and Eli’s sons, one of the dividing issues among scholars and in the Scripture 
passages themselves was about Eli’s lack of parenting being the cause of them being 
“scoundrels”. One of the main solutions 1 found was in a modern psychology, counseling, 
child discipline expert was Kevin Leman. 1 actually “bumped into” Kevin Leman at a 
nearby summer Christian Music festival. (I noticed while doing research how often I 
“accidently” bumped into goldmine resources). 1 did know he would be there and went 
out of my way to find him and talk with him. He has the book called “How to Have a 
New Kid by Eriday”. 1 asked him about pastors’ kids. He said just treat them like any 
other kid. When 1 pointed out if pastor’s kids have more pressure to behave perfectly, 
will that make them more likely to rebel, he got a curious book on his face and nodded. 
He still replied the answer is the same. The principles in his book still apply. There needs 
to be a balance of discipline and love. There needs to be a “happy medium” between 
disciplinarian and permissive parent. 

The final part of my hypothesis I will focus on and affirm is the concept of 
intentional mentoring. Most of the PKs I spoke with who were still connected to church 
expressed how important a single or very small handful of individuals were in their lives. 
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This was often instead of or addition to their pastor and or another parent. I could see this 
dynamic played out in both the Old and New Testament lessons I chose. Somehow while 
both Eli and Samuel seemed to have children that did not follow their example, Eli 
mentoring Samuel with the positive affirmation and support Samuel received from his 
parents was vital. The New Testament lesson exploring the relationship between Paul and 
Timothy also seemed to have gone beyond superficial teacher sharing “information” with 
a student. 

Both the Old Testament lesson and my historical research into the Wesley family 
also seemed to reflect the tension between personal and professional “success”. Were the 
sons of Eli and Samuel a reflection of their lack of family and parenting skills, focusing 
on “the call”? There was definitely a connection of the effect ministry had on family life 
and the families’ personal lives. Even John Wesley’s focus on the ministry and his 
brother Charles focusing on family life seemed to play out the outcomes of their personal 
lives. 

This brings me to my theological and theoretical research which explores the 
question at what point is someone called to “sacrifice their family on the altar or 
ministry” or to “sacrifice their ministry on the altar of family”. All I can conclude at this 
point is to be acutely aware of the affect ministry and family have on one another. In 
Matthew Ten, Jesus did say not to love “son or daughter” more than him. I would lift 
these phrases as a way for pastor’s to be acutely aware of making sure family needs are 
met as well as ministry. 

Even before I entered ministry, “my pastor” invited me to have dinner with one of 
his seminary professors. During dinner, I still remember him stopping, looking at me and 
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saying, “Remember Dave, in ministry: God first, family second, church third and self 
forth.” 1 have spent the past two decades in ministry and two years of research figuring 
out how to implement this concept. 

My hope and prayer are I can raise awareness, not only with present and adult 
PKs, but pastors with kids, churches, denominational leaders. I plan to share what I have 
learned, stories that I have gathered, wishes of PKs known. I plan to gather PKs into 
groups to tell and share their stories, listen for what they want, what they would have 
wanted. I hope to offer times of bonding, networking, building and strengthening support 
systems. I hope to offer opportunities for PKs to share their stories one on one in a safe 
environment. I hope to create safe, non-judgmental places, “sanctuaries” for PKs to feel 
safe, supported and God’s love. 1 am hearing the call to be a lifelong advocate for PKs so 
the silence may be broken, and they may feel heard and loved and know they are seen 
heard and loved by God. 

My ultimate conclusion is that some Pastor’s kids are famous rebels; others are 
upstanding role models and pillars of the faith. Pastor’s kids are famous novelists and 
writers, singers and musicians, theologians and politicians, actors, athletes and 
comedians. 

Pastor’s kids are prone to conformity or rebellion. Pastor’s Kids are more likely to 
thrive or just struggle to survive in life. Perception is reality. If pastor’s kids are 
convinced, they are rebellious, it is likely they will be rebellious. If pastor’s kids are 
convinced, they are children of God, loved by God with a calling and a purpose, they are 
much more likely to thrive. If there is even one or a small handful of people in their lives 
who believe in them, mentor, them, are role models for them, the chances of them 
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thriving in life increases monumentally. May I, you, we find and create opportunities for 
pastor’s kids, all kids, all of God’s children to be loved nurtured and supported so they 
may learn how to thrive over the adversity’s life brings. 
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Calling all Pastor’s Kids! 

1 am looking for adults who grew up as pastors’ kids to support a project that God has put 
on my heart for many years. This project is called, “The PK project: Breaking the 
Silence and Helping Pastors Kids Thrive Under Adversity.” 

As a Pastor for twenty-five years, my own children are now twenty-dour and twenty-one 
years old. I have noticed the challenges, burdens and downright painful things that my 
own and other pastor’s children consistently face. Some Pastor’s kids are still able to 
thrive in life, some are striving, but some are simply barely surviving. 

1 would like to gather some adult pastor’s kids from all three of those groups, thriving, 
striving and surviving. My goal is to gather stories from pastor’s kids to raise awareness 
to what pastor’s kids’ face. Discover what factors have helped some pastor’s kids thrive, 
while other pastor’s kids have faced experiences that have justifiably left them striving to 
get through life or so wounded, they are barely surviving. 

I will need some pastor’s kids to sit down for an interview with four pages of questions. 
This would likely take about thirty minutes, but as little as fifteen minutes or as long as 
an hour, depending on how in depth you would like to answer the question. For research 
purposes, I will need to video record this interview, though there will be a confidentiality 
contract preventing me from using any written or recorded information without 
permission. 

I will need a larger group to fill out the same questions in a written survey form. Again, it 
will be four pages of questions, with room for you to write out your thoughts and in depth 
as you are comfortable with. This information will also be confidential except for 
expressed written permission. 

I met with other pastor’s kids and other, Saturday, June 30, 2018 at A kr on First United 
Methodist Church from 9am to 1pm. There was plenty of snack, drinks and lunch will be 
included. We will be sharing pastor’s kids’ stories. There was funny and happy stories as 
well as sad and hurtful stories. I shared what I have found in my research, we will 
worship together that will offer emotional and spiritual healing for the wounds some 
pastor’s kids have experienced and close with lunch. There was opportunities to 
remember the wounds that have healed, offer healing from some wounds that are only 
partially healed and some wounds that have not healed. There will be Pastors and trained 
counselors available and contact information available if anyone would like to talk more 
about what they have been through. 

If you feel you have had a good experience as a pastor’s kid or feel healed and are 
thriving in life. PLEASE COME. I, we also need your feedback to be able to help other 
pastor’s kids who are not so fortunate. 
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Please contact me if you are willing to be a part of this important, groundbreaking 
project. If you are simply willing to fill out a survey, please contact me. If you are willing 
to sit down for an interview, please contact me. If you are able , willing to come June 30, 
2018 to Akron First United Methodist church, please contact me. If you would like to be 
a part of the June 30 session, but are unable to come to Akron, I am looking to offer long 
distance opportunities through both audio and video. 

I hope you will prayerfully consider being a part of this project. I am sure you will both 
be blessed and have the opportunity to be a blessing to many others. If you know of any 
other pastor’s kids’ who may be willing to be a part of this project, please have them 
contact me as well. I look forward to hearing from you. You and all pastor’s kids: have 
are and will continue to be in my thoughts and prayers. 


In Christ, 
Reverend David Wickins 
Dmin Candidate at United Theological Seminary 
5 Church Street A kr on NY 14001 
Cell (716) 499-8829 
Email: drwickinsl@United.edu 
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List of Potential PKs to Invite 

With help of Pastor Beth Malone 

Conference communications 
X Steve Hustedt stevehustedt@unyumc.org 

PK EMAILS SENT 
X Larry Baird (for kids) 

X Greg Van Dussen (for kids) 

X Jillian Parsons Graten? 

X Lydia Parsons Albrecht 

(filled out survey, inviting interview, June 30) 

Joe Pascoe pastor.joe@parkumc.org 

Jenni Piatt jennipiattl @ gmail.com 

Stephen Crowell scrowell @ united.edu 

Laura Calos rev.lauracalos @ gmail.com 

X Beth Malone 

X Peter West 

X Penny West Stenzel 

Dr. Ellis Davis, Dr. Lrancis 


X 

Bryant Clark 

BryantChristopherClark @ gmail. com 

X 

Jeff Snyder 

bostonumc @gmail.com 

X 

Matt Kofahl 

mkofahl @ mac. com 

X 

Mary Bradley 

X 

Dave Cook 

pastor.davecooke@gmail.com 

X 

John Martin 

pastor @ foundationumc. com 

X 

Dee Linch 

pastordeefinch @ gmail.com 

X 

Matt finch 

matthew 1 finch @ yahoo.com 

X 

Sanjay Solomon 


BryantChristopherClark@ email.com ; bostonumc @ gmail.com ; nikofahl@mac.com ; 
pastor.davecooke@gmail.com ; pastor@foundationumc.com ; pastordeefinch@gmail.com ; 
matthewlfinch@vahoo.com 


Cathy and Matt Stengels Kids 
X Larry Bairds Kids 

X Greg Van Du sens Kids 
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X Stan Scoville stanscoville@gmail.com 

X Rodney mileham roderumc@gmail.com 

Justin Mileham 
X Sunny Mauser 

X Bob Longs kids BikeALong2@nycap.rr.com 

Alice Priset 
Duane Prisets kids 
Wayne Butlers kids 
Rick Koch’s kids 
Chuck Excel’s Kids 
Ray Hazlett’s kids (tim) 

Paul Robinsons Kids 
Tim Phelps 

Jennifer Green, Chris Shauss 
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What age(s) were you when your parent was a pastor? 

(0-5) (6-12) (13-18) 

What approximate age are you now? 

(20-30) (30-40) (40-50) (50-60) (60-h) 

What parent was pastor? 

Mom? Dad? Both parents? 

What denomination? 


Size of church? (Sunday Morning attendance) 

(0-50) (50-100) (100-200) (200-t) 

(different sizes) (larger as I grew older) (smaller as I grew Older) 

How conservative or Liberal do you feel your parents were? 

(Fundamental) (Evangelical) 

(Conservative) (Moderate) (Liberal) 

How conservative or liberal are you? 

(Fundamental) (Evangelical) 

(Conservative) (Moderate) (Liberal) 

Where was the church located; 

(Rural (Country)) (Village) (Town) (Urban(City)) (Suburban) 

Approximate Size of community? (number of people) 

(less than 500) (500-1000) (1000-5000) (5000-t) 

Approximate size of school you went to? (number of children/ youth each grade) 

(less than 30) (30-75) (75-150) (150-300) (over 300) 

How many times did you move? 

(0) (1) (2) (3) (4) (more than 4 times) 

How strict or lenient do you feel your parents were? 

(very strict) (strict) (not too strict or lenient) (lenient) (very 

lenient) 

How much support do you feel you received from one or both parents? 

(a great deal) (enough) (not enough) 
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Where did most of your support come from? 

(mostly parent who was pastor) (both) (mostly parent who was not 

pastor) 


Survey Questions (Page 2) 

How much support do you feel you received from your peers? 

(a great deal) (enough) (not enough) 

(mostly from peers in church) (from peers inside and outside church) 

equal) 

How much support do you feel you received from adults? 

(a great deal) (enough) (not enough) 

(mostly from peers in church) (from peers inside and outside church) 

equal) 

How reasonable to you feel the expectations were on you (behavior, etc) 
By parents; 


(Very Reasonable) (Reasonable) 
Unreasonable) 

Adults in church 

(Unreasonable) 

(Very 

(Very Reasonable) (Reasonable) 
Unreasonable) 

Adults outside of church 

(Unreasonable) 

(Very 

(Very Reasonable) (Reasonable) 
Unreasonable) 

Peers in church 

(Unreasonable) 

(Very 

(Very Reasonable) (Reasonable) 
Unreasonable) 

Peers outside of church 

(Unreasonable) 

(Very 

(Very Reasonable) (Reasonable) 
Unreasonable) 

(Unreasonable) 

(Very 


(about 


(about 


Narratives 

What was one happy moment in ministry? 


What was one funny moment in ministry? 


What was one sad moment in ministry? 
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Overall, how positive or negative was your experience as a “pk”? 

(Very positive) (Positive) (Neither Positive or Negative) 

(Negative) (Very Negative) 


If there was one thing you would want people to know about being a “PK”, what 
would it be? 


Name 
Address 
Phone Number 
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Pre-Gathering Survey Questions 

On a Scale of 0-10 with 10 being the greatest number, please circle the appropriate 
number on the following statements based on my thinking now: 

1. I feel that my experiences as a Pk have been heard and valued. 

0 123456789 10 

2. I feel as if my experiences as a Pk have been taken seriously by others. 

0123456789 10 

3. I have attended events where my stories as a PK have been requested and 

welcomed. 10123456789 10 

4. I love to share my experiences as a PK with others who are willing to listen. 

0123456789 10 

5. I feel judged when I share my stories as a Pk. 

0123456789 10 

6. I believe it is healing to be in an environment where I can share my stories about 
being a PK. 

0123456789 10 

7. being listened to in a non-judgmental environment is an important value for me. 

0123456789 10 

8. My experiences as a PK impacts who I am now. 

0123456789 10 

9. Today will be the first time I have shared my story in a formal setting. 

Circle Yes or No 


10.1 believe today’s experience will be helpful in my healing journey. 
0123456789 10 
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Post-Gathering Survey Questions 

On a Scale of 0-10 with 10 being the greatest number, please circle the appropriate 
number on the following statements based on my feelings/thinking now. 

1. I feel that my experiences as a Pk have been heard and valued. 

0123456789 10 

2. I feel as if my experiences as a Pk have been taken seriously by others. 

0123456789 10 

3. I have attended events where my stories as a PK have been requested and 
welcomed. 

0123456789 10 

4. I love to share my experiences as a PK with others who are willing to listen. 

0123456789 10 

5. I feel judged when I share my stories as a Pk. 

0123456789 10 

6. I believe it is healing to be in an environment where I can share my stories about 
being a PK. 

0123456789 10 

7. Being listened to in a non-judgmental environment is an important value for me. 

0123456789 10 

8. My experiences as a PK impacts who I am now. 

0123456789 10 

9. Today will be the first time I have shared my story in a formal setting. 

Circle Yes or No 

10. Today’s experience has been helpful and possibly a new beginning in my healing 
journey. 


0 123456789 10 
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